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YOU CAN LOCATE THE NEAREST HARTFORD 
AGENT IMMEDIATELY—THROUGH 
THE WESTERN UNION 


One great advantage of being insured in the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company is the nation- 


wide distribution of Hartford Agents. There is 


always a Hartford representative near—ready to 
sell you sound insurance or give you immediate 
assistance if you meet with loss. 
To make it easier to locate the nearest repre- 
sentative of the Hartford, we have perfected a new 
service arrangement. Just call “Western Union” 
by telephone wherever you are, and you will be 
given the name and address of the Hartford Agent 
nearest you. There are more than 17,000 Hartford 
agencies located in every state in the Union and 
in Canada. This new plan assures you of competent Hartford service without delay. In : 
crisis it is often vitally important to make an immediate contact with a representative of 


your insurance company. Thus, again, Hartford adds to the desirability of Hartford protection 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest 
Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in 


the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CC. 
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TRANGELY enough, the cost of 
retiring on an income seems to 
bother some people. 
It shouldn’t, 


If you save even as little as 18c a day, 
you can have a small but regular income 
paid you in your old age. 

Or save $1.77 a day as mentioned 
above, and naturally you get ten times 
as much income when you retire. Save 
more and get more. 


What it costs to retire is not as im- 
portant a question as how much in- 
come you want each month when 
you’re 55 or 60 years old. 


Here’s what most men want 


Generally when a man gets to be around 
40 years old, he knows he has only about 
fifteen or twenty more active years left 
in which to save for his old age. He 
knows he has about fifteen years after 
he reaches 60 for which he must save in 
advance—or accept charity. 

How much does he need? $25 a month 


for life? $100 a month for life? $250 a 
month for life? 


He knows ordinary methods of saving 
are both slow and risky. He dare not 
spend his capital for fear of using it up 
too fast. He doesn’t know how long it 
will last. Thus he may be facing poverty 
in the years he needs money most. 
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Why the Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan 
is Better 


1. You get a regular monthly income for 
life when you retire: $10 a month, $50, 
$100, or even $500 (depending on the 
Plan you select). You can arrange to 
retire at 55, 60, or 65. 


2. When you retire by this Plan, you 
never face poverty as long as you live. 
You always get money every month. 








YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO BE RICH 


to €raw an income for the rest of 
your life as soon as you are 55 or 
older. For example: 


A BOOKKEEPER: I was surprised to find 
I could afford to quit work at 55. I will get 
$80 a month for life when I retire. 


A DOCTOR: I’m planning to retire from 
active practice when I’m 60. I want a 
steady income of $200 a month for life, so 
that’s what I’m buying. 


A BUSINESS MAN: I’m making sure I 
won’t have to work at 60 unless I want to. 
I findit’s easy to arrange for $150 a month 
Retirement Income. 


A WOMAN; I’m not married and so I’m 
making sure that I won’t have to keep on 
working more than fifteen more years. 
Then Phoenix Mutual will pay me an in- 
come for life. 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 















3. Leave your wife a cash income for 
life in case of your death before retire- 
ment age. (You can add this provision 
to your Plan if you are insurable, and 
also add the following:) 

4. A monthly disability income for 
yourself, if before age 55 serious illness 
or accident lays you up for six months 
or more. 

Isn’t such a plan worth having? 

The best of it is, anyone can afford to 
invest something regularly when the re- 
ward is the chance to retire for life! 


How to Select the 
Right Plan 


To find the cost of the Income Plan 
which best meets your own needs, first 
decide when you want to retire, and how 
much income you will want each month 
after retirement. When we know this 
and your present age, we can tell you 
the cost to the exact penny. And usually 
every cent, and more in most cases, 
comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your name and date of birth in 
the coupon below and send it today. We 
will mail you an interesting illustrated 
24-page booklet which tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan and how it works. You will be 
mailed a copy without cost or obligation. 
Send for your copy now. The coupon is 
for your convenience. 


Puoentrx Murtuar Lire Insurance Co. 
912 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by miail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Murua Retirement Income Pian. 
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WRONG SENTENCE: I think very wrong 
Justice Sir Rayner Goddard’s sentence in the 
case of the woman who gave her crazy child 
a merciful death (issue of Dec. 8). is re- 
marks were more intelligent, for apparently 
the broad-minded judge dissented from his 
own opinion. I think children ought to be 
put out of the way for their own good when 
they are deformed or insane. In cases like 
these men mete out a worse treatment to their 
own kind than they do to beasts. 

Frep THOMPSON 

Albany, N. Y. 


SAD REMINDERS: Your magazine pleases 
me and the family. However, the pictures in 
your Dec. 27 issue contained a photograph of 
the Rumanian ruler and his lady “friend,” 
also one of Dillinger in a disquieting pose 
with his “friend,” the jailer. Most decent 
Americans place both of these groups in the 
same category, and would like, I am sure, to 
forget what they represent—morally and law- 
fully, Should you clutter up your space with 
such sad reminders? 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Jos. R. BREweER 


BULLS AND BEARS: Robert Swift, Lan- 
caster, Pa., asked (Nov. 17) who started 
these words in the sense of stock-exchange 
parlance. The editor answered: “Their ori- 
gins are lost in the dim past of the London 
securities exchange.”” May I have a look-in 
on this question? “Bulls” and “Bears” had 
a twin-birth in connection with the South 
Sea Bubble. 

The South Sea Bubble was a financial 
scheme that i yoy in England, in 1710 
or 1711. It had to do with a proposal by 
the Earl of Oxford to fund a floating debt of 
£10,000,000 ($50,000,000), the buyers of 
which could become the stockholders of the 
South Sea Co, 

In the course of the company’s existence, 
any one who contracted to sell stock in the 
company of which stock he was not possessed 
was called a “Bear.” This was in allusion to 
the proverb, “Selling the skin before you 
have caught the bear.” Similarly, then, any 
one who bought stock without intending to 
receive it was, by way of distinction, called 
a “Bull.” The applicability of these two 
words to stock-exchange manipulations is 


readily and correlatively sensed, as theoret- 
ically indicated in the editor’s answer, by 
the fact that a person who does all he can 
in the stock exchange to bring down the 
price of stock that it may be bought cheap is 
analogous to a bear that paws and claws at 
things to bring them down. 

Dissimilarly, the person who does all he 
can to raise the price of stock that it may 
be bought high is but imitative of the bull 
that is wont to rush in and snort and raise 
and horn things up. 

C. J. MitcHe.i 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


VULGAR APPETITE? ... My o€n pref- 
erence ... has of late been your magazine, 
with its comparative immunity from the sins 
of the lying advertiser. This week’s issue 
raises another question. . . 

Is the degeneracy of the great American 
reading public, and in particular that portion 
of it who try to think, become so deep and 
deplorably hopeless that their ghoulish taste 
for carrion has to be fed by “The Haupt- 
matin Case?” In other words, to cater to the 
whim. or vulgarized appetite of the mob that 
used to flock to see beheadings and hangings, 
is that so necessary a part of high-class 
weekly “journalism” that it takes preference 
over, all else of human importance on the 
front cover? 

Will the satisfaction of this perversion of 
human taste for passing judgment on a crime, 
regardless of the fact that the human crowd 
is not called upon to do so, will this justify 
a great weekly magazine in following the 
mob, instead of making its puny effort to 
lead the people? Surely we are no longer a 
nation of followers of a dead creed, as was 
forrnerly too much the case. We are refus- 
ing to be driven. But the question arises: 
have we no leaders? Dare no one be a real 
leader? And has dollar-worship damned us 
beyond all hope of the actual support of such 
a leader in literary taste alone? Is the 
strangle-hold of dollars too strong to permit 
a man to assume leadership? Or is it the 
taste of us in the crowd that makes this sort 
of thing true? Or is it just the indictment 
that must be written down against such man- 
agement as assumes this indictment of our 
American nation, as individuals and read- 


OFS... 
C. R. Plums 
Omak, Wash. 
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The DELMONICO...a name 
always distinguished for ex- 
cellence ... today one of New 
York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 


For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

* 
Single Rooms from $4.00 


Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


| 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 
































THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News — Events of national and 
international significance 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —F acts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mlustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
~ 2 oe oe oe ee ee eee 


' 
\ F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, ; 
; News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue. ' 
s New York, N. Y. - 
| Please enter my subscription to News-! 
' Week for one year ($4) [, for two, 
\ years ($6) (—, and send me a bill. 


8 Name. 
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Can You Imagine 


GETTING BOOKS LIKE THESE 





formerly $252 to$5) for only 


Now You Can Own Many of the GREAT- 
EST BOOKS of Modern Times at one-half 
to one-fifth Their Original Price... 


Imagine getting great books you have always wanted to read gat —tog yy A like 


“The 


Sellers—now 
A 


Outline of History,’’ “‘Marriage an 
Body,” “‘Rasputin,’’ ‘“The Conquest o 


Morals,”” ‘“‘Napo' 


H 
Fear” and OTHER ao? $2. 50 to $5.00 Best 
Star Dollar Books—for ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH! And you may 


MINE as many of them as you wish—FREE—for 5 DAYS before deciding 
whether i wish to keep them! Check this list NOW. Select the title 


and SEN 


THE CARE AND. HAN- 
*DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leona D.V.M. Formerly $2.50 
5. THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF ee aay Rm a 7 Clen- 
dening, M. D Formerly $2.50 
6. MAN VS, *“MICROBES—Nich- 
olas Kopeloff. 
Formerly $4.00 
10 UNDERSTANDING U- 
* MAN NATURE—Alfred Ad- 
Former_price $3.50 
CRUSADES—Harold 
Formerly $4.00 
THE “STORY OF RELiG- 
* ION—Charles Francis Potter. 
Former price $5.00 
THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TORY—H. G. Wells 
Former price $5.00 
AMONG THE NUDISTS 
—Frances and Mason Merrill. 
Formerly $3.50 
TRANSITION — We Il Du- 
4 Formerly $3.00 
28 THE NATURE OF THE 
' WORLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newman. 
30 Formerly $4.00 
Formerly $2.00 
3. 5 MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
» ALS—Bertrand Russell. 
Formerly $3, 00 
35. NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE—Completely Re- 
vised and aA a Up-to-date 
by Li. Eichler. 
ENTURE — Carveth 


Formerly $3.50 
STORY OF T 

. WORLD'S LITERATURE 

—John Macy. Formerly $5.00 

46. k THE STORY OF MAN- 

KIND—H Congas illem van 

merly ve 00 

49, KEEPING “MENTA LLY 
FIT—. vou ~y tr 


SIX YEARS ¥ 
oO. NGL LE 


AY 
erly $3.00 
56 Ti THE. Congest’ ‘OF FEAR 
il King. 


merly iF 00 


For 
58. ENDS _— THE EARTH— 
Roy Gas & ee 


6l. THE E OMNIBUS OF. OF i gh.f0 
Form 3. 4 
64. ¢ THE STORY rmerly $8. ; 
ON—Hendrik- Wil 
Loon. _. Formerly $3.50 50 


NO MONEY with the cou 
of these great books at one time! 





m below! Many 


69 SEX IN CIVILIZATION— | 


+ Calverton and Schmalhausen. 


Introduction by Havelock Ellis. | 


Formerly $5.00 
THE LAST HOME OF 
Y—E. Alexander 
For rte $4.00 
71. NUDISM COME "TO 
AMERICA — esaes and 
Mason Merrill. Formerly $3.00 
7 A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
* THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irvin S. Cobb. Formerly $2.50 
74, 9; CaCAR wae, HIS LIFE 
CONFESSIONS — 
el Mfarris. aac $3.75 
75 THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
* LIFE—Anderson M. Baten. 
Formerly $5.00 
82. WAY OF THE LANCER— 
- Boleslavski and H. Wood- 
wd Formerly $3.00 
85. © GENGHIS KHAN—Harold 
amb. Formerly $3.50 
88 NAPOLEON Beal Ludwig. 
° Formerly $3.00 
89 HOW TO LIVE—Arnold 
* Bennett. Former price $5.50 
g CURIOUS TRIALS AND 
CRIMINAL CASES — Ed- 
ward H. Bierstadt. 
Formerly $5 90 
93. ¢ CREATIVE CHEMIST 
+ —Edwin E. Slosson. 
Formerly $3.00 
96 MY Upexpegwn CHUM— 


“*‘Aguechee'! 
«For merly $2.50 
97 THE MODERN PARENT— 
* Dr. Garry Meyers. 
Formerly $3.50 
MAKING THE MOST OF 
* YOUR LIFE—Morgan and 
Formerly $2.50 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M. D. Formerly $3.00 
106. #2 ae | STORY OF AMER- 
Hendrik Wil 


lem van 

Loon. Formerly $5.00 
108. 5 BOUTIN: THE HOLY 
—_— |Op- 

Formerly $5.00 

110.3 MEMOIRS OF CASA- 
< gh $3. 00 

111. f E SON OF MAN: THE 
STORY OF. JESUS—Emil 
a ory 3.6 4 


Thomas. 


Formerly $4.00 
113. NUDISM IN MODERN 
ee Parmelee 


Formerly $3.00 


118, THE. THE Lowen lenge BPD. 1 
‘ merly. $5.00 





people have sent for 15 to 30 
ow many shall we voand YOU? 


ENCE—Grove Wilson 
Formerly $4.00 
THE STORY OF MONEY 
+ —-Norman Angell. 
Formerly $5.00 
135. MANY LAvGHS FOR 
* MANY DAYS—Irvin LA 
ere price $2.5 
137. “THE DOCTOR LOOKS aT 
LIFE AND DEATH—By 
Joseph Collins, M. D. 
Formerly $3.00 
1 ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
-—-Robert Irving Warshow. 
Formerly $3.50 
142. OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
= Somerset Maug » 
Former price $2.50 
156. THE WORK OF —- 
PENHAUER — Edited by 
Will Durant. Formerly $2.50 
161 ON GOING NAKED—Jan 
+ Gay. Formerly $2.00 
162. SAPPHO OF LESBOS— 
Arthur E. Weigall. 
Formerly $3.00 
1 THE HUMAN MIND— 
+ Karl A. Menninger, M. D. 
rinses -2 $5.00 
167. CONTRACT DGE 
. BLUEBOOK—EL Ree 
Formerly $2.00 
168 THE DOCTOR EXPLAINS 
+’ —Ralph H. Major, M. D. 
Formerly $3.00 
1 THE FLYING CARPET— 
+ Richard Halliburton. 
Formerly $3.75 
171 MISSING MEN in 
* John H. Ayres and Carol 
ird. ormerly $2.75 
THE ROMANCE OF LEO- 
NARDO DAVINCI—Dmitri 
Merejowski. Formerly $5.00 
173. SOR CONVICTING THE IN- 
NOCENT — Edward 


Formerly $3. 75 
175. 2 any AMERICAN TRAG- 
—Theodore 


Dreiser. 
Formerly $2.50 


SEND N 
MONEY 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Use the coupon. Mark the volumes Mail coupon 
without money. Bootes will be sent ON APPR APPROVAL. Pay nothin 
in advance—no So « 

DOLLAR po offer” mo a 
realize without ac 
FREE EXAMINATION OF 
us ony, 1 plus 10c (to cover 
keep. you do not admit 
ever %. rome the 

many titles are limited—don’t delay. 
COMPA 


page—and now offered at only 
ONE DOLLAR each. Science, 
travel, adventure, biography, na- 
ture—your favorite subject is 
here! And ALL Star Dollar Books 
are full library size, 5% x 8% 
inches, handsomely bound in 
cloth, beautifully printed 
from plates of original 
higher-priced edi 
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GARDE CITY FURL ISHING COMPANY 
Please — me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I 
¥ ill either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c (to cover pack- 
ng and postage) for each volume or I will return the books 
without ing obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of 

books you want.) 
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75 82 8&8 89 
110 111 112 «#113 
35 137 138 142 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: President Would Give Work to All 


And Pension Old Age; Huey Long and Townsend Make Promises 


® Social insurance can be made a 
sound and workable project ...I rec- 
ommend ... unemployment compen- 
sation ... old-age benefits ... Federal 
aid to dependent children . . . additional 
Federal aid to State and local public 
health agencies ... The amount neces- 
sary at this time ... is approximately 
$100,000,000.—_Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. 


* Limit the amount of wealth which 
any one person will be permitted to 
own to something like three or four 
million dollars, and... the government 
would always have all the money it 
needed to amply provide home and the 
comforts of home ... for all the people 
in the country——Huey Long, Senator 
from Louisiana. 


* Give all the aged a pension and the 
tusk of spending it every month, before 
they could receive more. Purchasing 
power will be restored. Business will 
boom .. . $200 per month will be an 
advertisement to the world of the 
American citizen’s conception. — Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, citizen of Cali- 
fornia. 

These three plans to help the aged 
and unemployed lie before Congress. 


PRELUDE: Legislators are not asked 
to blaze any trail. As long ago as 1911, 
when the hobble skirt was just coming 
in, Great Britain led the way. In 
that year she embarked on the first 
system of unemployment insurance 
ever approved by a great nation. 

That same year two young New 
York State Senators and a young wom- 
an social worker used to meet and dis- 
cuss the world’s social ills. What 
Britain had done, they agreed, America 
could do better. 

Last week the three met again. They 
were Franklin D. Roosevelt, Senator 
Robert F.. Wagner, and Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor. They met 
in the Oval Room of the White House. 

Three days after the trio finally ad- 
journed, messengers hurried to the 
Capitol. They carried Mr. Roosevelt’s 
message sponsoring a comprehensive 
plan of social legislation, Senator Wag- 
her’s bill embodying the plan, and Sec- 
retary Perkins’s report on which the 
Plan was based. 


Cuoice: Congressmen slouched in 
their seats. Ignoring the droning voice 
of the clerk who read the message, 
they studied their printed copies. 


*. 
ut 
ACME 


There Are Many Lines Like This, and 
Many Plans on How to End Them 


Others retired to the greater comfort 
of cloakroom easy-chairs to pore over 


the proposals. 


Had the President yielded to the 
pressure of Left Wingers and radicals 
or had he followed his more con- 
servative advisers? Earlier in the 
month the lean, gray, angular figure of 
California’s Dr. Townsend had stood 
before some 100 Congressmen as he 
outlined his proposals. The California 
physician boasted of 25,000,000 signa- 
tures to petitions endorsing his plan. 
Congressmen’s own mail, packed with 
letters calling for passage of the 
Townsend old age pension bill, lent 
credence to the doctor’s claim. 

Huey Long, alternating radio speech- 


es and Senate orations, had brought 
to a climax his own appeal for popu- 
lar support. His slogans—‘Soak the 
Rich,” “Redistribute the Wealth,” and 
“Ev'ry Man a King’’—appealed to 
many citizens. The Kingfish claimed 
a weekly mail of 50,000 letters, “99 
per cent approving.” 

Senators and Representatives knew 
these signatures and letters meant 
votes, the lifeblood of Congressmen. 
Would the administration yield to the 
demand for something for nothing? 


MESSAGE: Mr. Roosevelt changed no 
item in the principles he outlined to 
the last Congress in June. 

“Next Winter,” he wrote then, “we 
may well undertake the great task of 
furthering the security of the citizen 
and his family through social insur- 
ance.” He favored funds “raised by 
contribution rather than by an increase 
in general taxation.” He suggested a 
program “national in scope.” 

Last week’s plea for social security 
laws settled the fears of all but the 
most conservative. Social insurance, it 
declared, is “too precious to be jeopard- 
ized” by untried radical schemes. 

“Funds for the payment of insurance 
benefits should not come from the pro- 
ceeds of general taxation ... Except- 
ing in old-age insurance, actual man- 
agement should be left to the States 
. . « Sound financial management... 
should be assured by retaining Federal 
control over all funds ... It is pro- 
posed that the Federal Government as- 
sume one-half of the cost of the old- 
age pension plan, which ought ulti- 
mately to be supplanted by self-sup- 
porting annuity plans...” 

The President stuck to general 
principles. For details, Congressmen 
went to the Perkins report, the Wagner 
bill, and tables of probable costs and 
benefits. 


Oxtpv Ace: In principle the old-age 
insurance plan is simple. John Jones, 
aged 40, earns $30 a week. If Congress 
approves the administration’s plan, he 
will pay the government 15 cents week- 
ly out of his pay. Gradually, his con- 
tribution will increase until it reaches 
75 cents a week twenty years later. 

In return for this sacrifice, he will 
receive from the government a pension 
of $50 a month when he is 65. Men 
and women already past 65, who have 
had no chance to contribute weekly 
payments, and who are without means 
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to live in “decency and health,” will re- 
ceive up to $30 a month. 

To foot the bill for immediate pen- 
sions, paid before insurance reserves 
accumulate, Uncle Sam would give 
$50,000,000 the first year and $125,000,- 
000 each year thereafter. 

Under the administration’s plan, 
Jones will have something coming if 
he loses his job. A 3 per cent tax on 
payrolls will provide funds to pay him 
half his wages for sixteen weeks, be- 
ginning a month after he is laid off. If 
he is still jobless after sixteen weeks 
of aid, he will be eligible for a public 
works job. 

Senator Wagner’s bill, which ac- 
companied the President’s outline, af- 
firmed the right of Jones and his fel- 
low-workers to organize. The bill pro- 
vides that unemployment benefits can- 
not be denied a worker who refuses a 
new job for these reasons: because it 
became available through a strike or 
lockout, because it offers wages below 
the prevailing scale, because it re- 
quires membership in a company union 
or non-membership in a “bona-fide 
union.” 

The whole program is based upon 
joint action between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States. The 
Legislatures of each State must pass 
laws. conforming with the proposed 
Federal law in order to bring the in- 
surance schemes into operation locally. 


TOWNSEND: As an alternative to this 
plan, Congress had before it the rosy 
Townsend scheme. Dr. Townsend called 
for no levies on weekly pay envelopes. 
At 60, workers would get the full $200 
@ month. Pensioners would be _ re- 
quired to spend their money every 
month, and would be prohibited from 
holding jobs. 

The California doctor believes the 
enormous buying power. this scheme 
would. give to aged spenders would 
stimulate business to pre-depression 
levels overnight.. By removing: 10,700,- 
000 people from the ranks of job-hold- 
ers and job-seekers, the,..plan would 
wipe out unemployment equally quick- 


ly. Dr. Townsend figured a 2 per cent 
tax on all financial transactions would 
bring in the entire $24,000,000,000 
needed for each year’s pension bill. A 
10 per cent retail sales tax would be 
equally satisfactory. 

Critics punctured the doctor’s arith- 
metic. The cost would equal half the 
national income. Last year retail sales 
aggregated only $30,000,000,000. Econ- 
omists failed to see how a $24,000,000,- 
000 tax could come from $30,000,000,- 
000 of business. 

Yet Congressmen foresaw the Town- 
send backing—his ‘25,000,000 signa- 
tures”—might force an increase in 
maximum pension benefits. Senators 
Borah, McNary and Couzens promptly 
declared the administration proposals 
were inadequate so far as old-age pen- 
sions were concerned. Representative 
McGroarty, who introduced the Town- 
send plan measure, made the same 
criticism. 


Lone: ‘Will some one please tell me,” 
asked Kingfish Huey Long plaintively, 
“what has become of the redistribution 
of wealth?” 

His appearance in the Senate was 
sandwiched between radio addresses 
guaranteeing plenty for all. He prom- 
ised that if his plan went through, 
everyone would have at least $5,000 
capital. Through the taxes levied to 
keep down the big fortunes there 
would always be plenty of money to 
hand out to anyone who got close to 
the poverty level. 

“In other words, by having no whales 
in this little element of fortune holders, 
there will be more room for the com- 
mon trouts.” 


ProcrReEss: America will not need to 
adopt the Long or Townsend philoso- 
phies to take the lead over Europe in 
social legislation. Mr. Roosevelt’s plan, 
while laid partly on ground already 
tested; has pioneer features. 

Germany first experimented with 
social insurance in 1887, when Prince 
Otto von Bismarck drove through the 
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Secretary Perkins (Left) and Senator Wagner (Right) Who Helped Draw up the President’s Plan for 
Social Insurance, and in the Center Representative McGroarty Who Is Pushing the’ Townsend Plan 


ance was no part of his scheme. That 
came in the Reich in 1927—and has 
proved inadequate. Geared to provide 
for a maximum of 700,000 unemployed, 
it required State subsidies under a de- 
pression peak of 5,500,000 jobless. The 
Reich’s present old-age insurance brings 
pensioners only $80 a year. 

When Lloyd George, as_ Britain's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, planned 
his old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance in 1911, he went to Germany for 
his model. Though all of Great Brit- 
ain’s lower-salaried workers have com- 
pulsory old-age coverage, they get only 
$2.43 a week in their old age. 

The overwhelming numbers of un- 
employed Britons during the depres- 
sion nearly swamped the job-insurance 
system. To help remedy its weakness, 
this month a new British Unemploy- 
ment Act went into effect. The insur- 
ance provides benefits for periods rang- 
ing from six months to more than a 
year. The new act provides for a dole 
to workers still jobless after their in- 
surance benefits are exhausted. Families 
receive the equivalent of $25.50 per 
month, with small additional amounts 
for each child. The plan will cost the 
national treasury an estimated $270,- 
000,000 in 1935. 

Sweden’s system of old-age insurance 
covers the entire population. All costs 
are borne by the insured. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s plan is distinct from 
these in at least one important respect. 
Behind the pension and tax figures lies 
a modern philosophy. His plan is not 
a Federal charity. Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves that a citizen willing to work has 
a right, not to a dole, but to a job; that 
workers with a record of honest work 
behind them have a right to protection 
in their old age. 

“First objective in a program of eco- 
nomic security,” says Miss Perkins, his 
interpreter, “must be maximum em- 
ployment.” First he would stimulate 
private employment. Then he would 
institute @ permanent public works pro- 
gram to take up the: slack.’ It is for 


Reichstag the first, old-age pension this program that .Mr. Roosevelt seeks 


measure of modern times. Job insur- 


$4,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 
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KINGFISH: Square Dealers Attack Huey; Huey 


Attacks Millionaires; Colleague Asks to Be Butler 


Today Americans do not have to 
read foreign news to learn of dictators, 
seizures of power, and counter-revolu- 
tions. 

United States citizens in search of 
such colorful, Old World stories need 
only glance at the State of Louisiana: 
Location, north coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico; Area, 48,506 square miles; 
Climate, semi-tropical; Population, 2,- 
100,000; Statehood granted in 1812. 

There, the star of Senator Huey P. 
Long hangs high. Last Fall the for- 
mer house-to-house book peddler, by a 
series of astute, demagogic political 
maneuvers, put himself in supreme 
command. 

But revolt brewed. Thunderclaps 
told Mr. Long in Washington that all 
was not well in his Louisiana kingdom. 


The storm center was Baton Rouge, 
State capital on the muddy Mississippi. 
There outraged citizens banded three 
weeks ago in the Square Deal Asso- 
ciation. They swore to oust “Dic- 
tator” Long. The Kingfish must be 
tamed, said 28-year-old Ernest Bour- 
geois, the organization’s youthful head, 
though “it is not our purpose to as- 
sassinate or murder anyone.” 


Revolt spread. Statewide units or- 
ganized with military precision. The 
capital seethed with excitement. The 
Square Dealers sent an ultimatum to 
Gov. O. K. Allen. They exhorted him 
to convene the Legislature to repeal 
Mr. Long’s “Hitler” laws. 


Last week, as the ultimatum dead- 
line drew near, the pro-Long Governor 
threw cordons of State police around 
the $5,000,000 State House and Execu- 
tive Mansion. That served as his answer 
to the counter-revolutionists. 


Insurgents demanded “direct action.” 
Many Louisiana housewives rallied to 
the cause. Mrs. J. L. Roussel, presi- 
dent of the Square Dealers’ women’s 
division, spoke. Her voice broke with 
emotion. “I believe all this will end 


in bloodshed,” she sobbed, “but I want 
my men to say they’ll be glad to go.” 

Mrs. Mary Robertson proposed a 
heroic measure. She suggested snub- 
bing members of Legislators’ families. 

In Washington, Senator Long seemed 
unperturbed. To supplement his fre- 
quent radio spiels he arranged with a 
newspaper syndicate to sell a daily 100- 
word column to any newspaper editor 
who would pay for it. The syndicate’s 
advertisement billed Mr. Long as “au- 
thor, statesman, journalist.” 

Before packed Senate galleries, Mr. 
Long opposed the confirmation of 
James A. Moffett as Federal Housing 
Administrator. “I don’t see why,” 
the Kingfish shouted, “the government 
has to go into the backyard of the 
Standard Oil Co. to get a man to help 
run the government.” 

In a running attack on the World 
Court bill before the Senate the arm- 
waving Senator accused the Rocke- 
fellers of “keeping the League and 
World Court alive.” 


“The Rockefellers,” he commented, 
“have never been known to give a 
dime that they didn’t get $10 back 
for.” 


Norman H. Davis, United States Am- 
bassador-at-Large, also felt the Sen- 
ator’s sting. “Davis seems to be a 
bright boy,” he remarked dryly; “he 
has been doing well. They have dis- 
covered he received $75,000 from a for- 
eign match trust. I resent such an 
implication. I believe that is not all he 
received, but all they could find.” 


The day after Senator Long referred 
to himself as future Presidential tim- 
ber he met a fellow Senator in the cor- 
ridor. 

“When you are President,” the Leg- 
islator asked smilingly, “may I get a 
job as your butler?” 

“Sure,” beamed Mr. Long. 

“Fine,” replied the would-be butler, 
“it'll make it easy to poison you.” 
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A Well-Known “Author, Statesman, Journalist’’ Goes on the Air to Help Share the Wealth 
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CRIME: Barker “Sings; Agents 
“Rub Out”? Ma and Freddy 


When Lily Pons sings, throngs pack 
opera houses. When Bing Crosby 
croons, shop girls heave sighs. But 
when a hardened criminal “sings” 
(thug jargon for “telling all”), law en- 
forcers listen with rapt attention. A 
few words dropped by a frightened 
gangster may save them months of 
fruitless investigating. 

A fortnight ago Arthur (Doc) 
Barker, paroled convict, “sang” in a 
Chicago jail. His plaintive ‘“squeal- 
ing” threw light on a dark deed which 
baffled police for a year. 


Deep: On Jan. 17, 1934, Edward G. 
Bremer, young, handsome, and wealthy 
banker-brewer of St. Paul, Minn., took 
his daughter to school. Continuing on 
to his bank, he stopped his car at a 
crossing. Brazen racketeers climbed on 
the running board, beat a tattoo on his 
head with pistol butts, and spirited him 
away. 

Twenty-two days later the kidnapers 
gave Mr. Bremer back to his family in 
exchange for a king’s ransom, $200,000 
—the largest paid in recent years. 


DeaTH: In Chicago, Department of 
Justice agents waited until Doc Barker 
had finished “singing.” Then they be- 
gan telephoning. The scene shifted to 
Florida. A squad of fifteen agents ap- 
peared in the small citrus village of 
Oklawaha, Fla. Cautiously they crept 
toward a neat white house on the shore 
of Lake Weir. 

They had word that the innocent- 
looking two-story house harbored mem- 
bers of the Barker-Karpis gang, identi- 
fied as the crime syndicate that 
“snatched” Edward Bremer. 


Prisoners. at San Quentin Herded Into the Yard for Safe Keeping, While’ Guards Chased Four Escaped Convicts 
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Suddenly a face showed itself in an 
upstairs window. “We are Department 
of Justice men!” an officer bawled 
through cupped hands, “Come on out!” 
The answer was a spray of machine- 
gun bullets which kicked up puffs of 
dust around agents’ feet. The officers 
ran back a few paces and ducked be- 
hind broad-trunked oak trees. 

From 7 A. M. till noon battle raged. 
Each Federal volley drew an answering 
salvo of hot lead from the second floor 
of the nine-room house. Federal marks- 
men sent 1,500 rounds into the wooden 
building. The second floor grew silent. 

“Cease fire!” cried the Federal com- 
mander. 

The officers knew that discretion is 
the better part of valor. They called 
from hiding Willie Woodbury, dusky 
cook for the kidnapers. Into the silent 
house they sent the quaking Negro. A 
moment later he returned with the 
message: “They are all dead.” 

An examination of the bullet-shat- 
tered upper floor revealed two bodies, 
side by side. Fred Barker, an even- 
featured, swarthy Bremer kidnaper, 
had three slugs in his head and eleven 
in his shoulder. Kate (Ma) Barker, 
his gray-haired, 55-year-old mother, 
had three bullets in her breast. The 
son’s hand held a jammed pistol. The 
mother’s stiffening fingers clutched a 
sub-machine gun. Doc Barker had 
signed his brother’s and mother’s death 
warrants by talking too much. Agents 
found several $1,000 bills in the house. 

Ma Barker, although charged with 
no crime, gained a reputation as the 
“brains” of the gang. Joseph Adams, 
who rented the house, ruefully inspect- 
ed the damage. He had known his 
tenants as “Mr. and Mrs. Blackburn.” 
Mrs. Barker, he remarked, seemed “just 
a refined, motherly woman.” 
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® In Atlantic City, N. J., the luck of 
Alvin (Bo) Karpis, last member of the 
Bremer kidnap gang, held up. Karpis 
rested in a modest, side-street hote] 
with one male and two women com. 
panions. Local police broke into his 
room at dawn last Sunday. The des. 
perado and his buddy sat with machine 
guns on their laps. With the vicious. 
ness of trapped wild animals the two 
men rat-a-tat-tatted their way to free. 
dom. The women, left behind, revealed 
the outlaws’ identity. 


PRISON BREAK: Bad Boy’s Gang 
Tries to Make Dillinger “Look Sick” 


Five men settled down to the table 
to enjoy luncheon in a private house 
just inside the dirty gray walls of 
California’s San Quentin Prison. War- 
den James B. Holohan played host to 
members of the State Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles. The penologists 
chatted of crime and punishment. 

“Stick ’em up, and keep ’em up!” 
snarled a voice. 

Four of San Quentin’s 6,000 drab in- 
mates had slipped into the room. Each 
held a 45-caliber pistol. 

As the aged warden leaped at the 
nearest prisoner, a convict’s gun swung 
down upon his skull, fracturing it. 
Then the prisoners quickly changed 
clothes with the board members and 
ordered the warden’s car brought to 
the door. 

To Mrs. Holohan’s pleas that they 
return to their cells they muttered: 
“We've gone too far. It’s the noose or 
freedom for us.” 

At pistol point, an official, now 
garbed in coarse prison garments, 
telephoned the gate keeper to “open 
up” for the warden’s car. Then, with 
their load of hostages augmented by 
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two helpless guards, the jail-breakers 
crowded into an automobile. Attend- 
ants at the huge swinging doors sensed 
something amis: but dared not open 
fire for fear of killing a guard. 

As the car careened down the road 
one of the guards on the running board 
dropped off. He telephoned the direc- 
tion the jailbirds took. 

Soon State and city police and two 
army fighting planes were scooting in 
pursuit. Up and down picturesque Red- 
wood Highway for two hours the flee- 
ing car doubled and redoubled on its 
tracks. 

Finally a fusillade of police machine- 
gun bullets chewed the rear tires of 
the convicts’ car to bits. The convicts 
jumped out and hid in a creamery near 
Valley Ford. 

As Rudolph (Bad Boy) Straight 
peered from a window to take aim at 
the encircling posse, a well-directed 
load of buckshot killed him. With their 
leader gone, the three other prisoners 
surrendered. 

An investigation soon cleared up the 
mystery of how the men got their guns. 
Authorities reported that Clyde Ste- 
vens, a bank robber, smuggled them 
past guards in a prison worker’s auto- 
mobile. The inmates paid $250 apiece 
for the weapons. 

Taken into custody as an accomplice, 
Albert Kessel, alleged robber, revealed 
plans to form a bank-robbing gang. 
He boasted: “If everything had gone 
right, we would have made Dillinger 
look sick.” 


* 
IMPEACHMENT: Democrat Not 


Welcome in Republican Capitol 


A Democrat—Gov. Thomas H. Moodie 
—sits in the teak-paneled Governor’s 
office in Bismarck, N. D. 

Republicans do not relish the intru- 
sion—the first interruption in 22 years 
of their control of the State. Last week 
the House of Representatives moved to 
impeach the Governor on the ground 
that he held office illegally. Governor 
Moodie, shaking his bristling white 
pompadour, called State troopers to his 
office to guard against forcible ousting. 

This week the Governor won a brief 
reprieve. His opponents agreed to let 
the State Supreme Court decide on his 
eligibility to hold his office. The charge 
is that Governor Moodie voted in Min- 
nesota in 1930. North Dakota requires 
its Governor to have been a resident of 
the State for five years. 


SNOWBOUND: Food, Fuel, Fun 
Enliven. Train’s 3-Day Stop 


Around the crags of the Continental 
Divide in southwestern Colorado winds 
the crookedest railroad in the United 
States. Fourteen passengers entrained 
on this narrow-gauge branch of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road last week. They started from 
Alamosa and expected to reach Duran- 
£0, 150 miles away on the other side 
of the mountains, late the same day... 


It Wouldn’t Do for a Senator to Pose With a Waiter Wearing a 
Red U.S.S.R., So the Senate Stenographer, James Wicks, Obliged 


Chugging up steep grades and around 
hairpin turns, the train ran into a 
snowstorm, then into a full-grown bliz- 
zard. Locomotive wheels whirled im- 
potently on icy rails, driving the blower 
to a frenzied, staccato “chugging.” The 
engine rounded a curve, plowed into a 
5-foot drift, and stopped dead. 

Marooned passengers saw the swirl- 
ing snow mount to the windowsills and 
creep steadily upward toward the roof 
of their car. When they opened car 
doors a lashing 20-below-zero wind 
nipped their noses. 

Mrs. H. E. Roat, a minister’s wife 
volunteered as cook. Train crew and 
passengers rummaged in the express 
car, confiscated fresh eggs, bread, but- 
ter, and frankfurters. The baggage 
car stove became a kitchen range, with 
a lard pail for kettle and a milk-can 
lid for frying pan. 

Men passengers beat a path to the 
tiny Cumbres Pass station shed, a 
quarter mile away. Only its roof 
emerged from the surrounding snow. 
They returned to the train laden with 
canned goods left over from last Sum- 
mer’s tourist trade. 

Eight Mexicans among the pas- 
sengers, including three children, moved 
into the section house by the station 
for the night. The three women and 
three men who remained and four 
members of the crew picnicked and 
camped in the single parlor car. The 
cold outside did not bother them, for 
the coal-tender furnished abundant fuel 
for the antiquated stoves in the day 
coaches. Merry card games helped 
pass the time. 

On the third night, a fighting rotary 
plow reached the. castaways. The 
weather changed. A full moon poured 
blue-white light on jagged peaks. Sec- 


tion hands dug out the train, which 
chugged over the top to start on its 
downward journey. 

The storm was the worst to visit 
Colorado’s mountains in three years. 


SCARE: U.S. Senate Gourmets 
Served by U.S.S.R. Waiters 


Last week United States Senators’ 
jaws dropped when they walked into 
their Capitol restaurant. On every 
waiter’s collar gleamed bright red, inch- 
high letters: U.S. S. R. 

“So,” muttered the lawmakers, “the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has taken over the country.” 

Harvey King, restaurant manager, 
hastened to reassure them. It just hap- 
pened that United States Senate Res- 
taurant had the same initials. When 
Mr. King found the bright red letters 
spoiled Senatorial appetites, he ordered 
the waiters’ initial insignia altered to 
a 8 1 Ag 


° 
CABINET: Miss Perkins Changes 


Plan of Hoover Administration 


Last week the dead hand of the 
Hoover administration reached out and 
stirred up a Cabinet crisis in the Roose- 
velt administration. 

The late William Nuckles Doak, Sec- 
retary of Labor under Herbert Hoover, 
planned the new Department of Labor 
Building. He specified that his suite 
and his Solicitor General’s suite should 
connect. New Deal men recently put 
the finishing touches to the building. 

Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
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John Boettiger, Former Reporter for an Anti-Roosevelt Paper, and His Bride, 
the Former Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, With Her Children, Buzzie and Sistie 


started to move into the completed suite 
last week. Then she balked. Between 
her office and the office of her brilliant 
Solicitor General, Charles Wyzanski Jr., 
stood a communal bathroom. In it 
gleamed a seven-needle spray shower, 
full-length mirrors, pastel-tinted tiles. 

Miss Perkins bluntly refused to share 
her bath with anyone—even with her 
Solicitor General. Architects argued, 
contractors beseeched. Miss Perkins 
again said “No!” 

Peace came when workmen installed 
bathing facilities in the corner of Mr. 
Wyzanski’s office. A 6-inch wall now 
separates the suites. 


° 
ROOSEVELTS: 


Outspoken News 
Man Can Say It to “Father” 


“Quite apparently the speech (one of 
President Roosevelt’s fireside chats) 
was calculated to pacify those in the 
nation who have come to fear the en- 
croachment of radicalism within the 
government, a radicalism fostered by 
the professors of the Roosevelt Brain 
Trust.” 

“Critics have found it interesting to 
note how closely America is being 
shoved into the same paths which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Ger- 
man, Russian, and Italian dictator- 
ships.” 

“It is deemed significant in the capi- 
tal that this huge sum ($525,000,000 
for drought relief) will be spent by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his Brain Trusters in 
States where his political star is fad- 
ing, and where his Congressional help- 
ers. are in dire peril of being defeated 
at the November elections.” 

For months jibes like these appeared 
regularly in The Chicago Tribune, most 
rabidly anti-Roosevelt of the nation’s 
newspapers. They ran under the name 
of John Boettiger (pronounced Bot-igg- 
er). 

A few weeks ago the former reporter 
resigned from The Chicago Tribune and 


joiried the “Motion *Picture’ Producérs ‘ 


and Distributors of America, Inc. Last 
week Mr. Boettiger married Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, the President’s only 
daughter. 

Both bride and bridegroom had been 
married before. The event caused no 
gasps of surprise. The 34-year-old 
newspaper man began to “cover” Mr. 
Roosevelt when he campaigned for the 
Presidency. Since then he has squired 
the President’s daughter everywhere— 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Submitted to Congress message on social se- 
curity (see page 5). 

Approved recommendation of Federal Avia- 
tion Commission that the government 
build a giant dirigible (see page 22). 

Sent message to Senate urging United States 
adherence to World Court. 

SENATE: 

Passed Independent Offices Bill with addi- 
tion of $234,494 for salaries and expenses 
of the SEC; sent it back to the House, 

Voted appropriation of $50,000 for contin- 
uance of Senator Nye’s munitions investi- 
gation, 

Time in debate: 

HOUSE: 

Considered remedial legislation in event of 
adverse Supreme Court decision on gold 
clause (see page 34). 

Time in debate: 13 hours, 50 minutes. 

Received bill authorizing $4,000,000,000 for 
public works beginning July 1, and $880,- 
000,000 for direct relief before that date. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department completed negotiations 
with Canadian Minister for revamped St. 
Lawrence pact. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper 
that business leaders will confer in draft- 
ing legislation affecting business. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

FERA Administrator Hopkins estimated 19, 
500,000 persons were on relief. 

National Industrial Recovery Board sub- 
mitted report to the President outlining 
three possible courses for NRA. 

National Steel Labor Relations Board re- 
ceived petition from Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers to 


17 hours, 31 minutes, 


announced 


balt elections in steel mills. 

Chairman Jones of the RFC reported that 
“probably every one in the United States” 
had benefited by the corporation’s $7,502,- 
373,161 disbursements through the end of 
1934. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ending Jan: 17) 
Dn 66 ¢eneteee Sic@hse éees $42,618,900.95 
Expenditures 4 $142,614,386.42 
Balance 5060s 6 is a se Sees ¢2 62. $2,443,1235286;81 
Deficit, fiscal Wiilecsrtadtincs $1,560;381,768,71 
Public Debt $28, 480,643.128°20 


dining, dancing, swimming, and horse- 
back riding. Because of his athletic 
prowess and smooth features fellow 
correspondents dubbed him “life guard.” 

Ten hours before the ceremony Mrs. 
Roosevelt greeted members of the ju- 
diciary at a White House reception. 
When the last guest left she dashed to 
the Union Station. Next morning at 
nine o’clock she and a few other mem- 
bers of the family attended the simple 
wedding rites in the Roosevelt home in 
New York City. 


®A sprightly old lady, lorgnette in 
hand, last week told an audience of 
New York City parents about “a little 
boy in my family.” 

She played a steeplechase game with 
him one day, and her horse always won. 
The little boy suggested they swap 
horses. Still she won. The boy wanted 
to swap back again. 

“No,” she answered, “we’ll put the 
game away until you have learned to 
lose.” 

The next time they played the game 
the child proved he had learned to be a 
good sport. Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
mother of the President, was the story- 
teller. She left it to her listeners to 
guess the identity of the “little boy in 
my family.” Franklin is her only child. 


® Into Washington’s Hotel Willard last 
week tripped 100 members of the Al- 
falfa Club and 400 guests. The latter 
group included Franklin Roosevelt, 
first President of the United States to 
be guest of the club in its 22 years of 
existence. 

Club members readily explained the 
meaning of their name: Alfalfa goes 
deeper in search of a drink than any 
other plant. Throughout the long years 
of prohibition Congressmen and others 
who belonged to the club stuck by its 
principles. But they never dared invite 
the President. 

-Mr. Roosevelt, as head of a nation 
where drinking is legal, accepted the 
invitation’ with alacrity. He ‘had 4 


“swell time.* 
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GERMANY: 





From his snug cottage among the 
Bavarian Alps last week Adolf Hitler 
made a solemn pledge: “With the re- 
turn of the Saar to Germany, we have 
no more territorial claims t@ make of 
France.” He thus tacitly renounced all 
claims to Alsace-Lorraine, breeding 
ground of hatred between France and 
Germany for 65 years. 

Elated by the crushing Nazi victory 
in the Saar, the Reich Leader addressed 
the world by radio from his six-room 
retreat. In a voice choked with emo- 
tion, he thanked Saarlanders for their 
loyalty to the Fatherland. He expressed 
his appreciation of measures taken 
by Geneva to insure an impartial plebi- 
scite. He hinted that if Germany’s 
neighbors grant her demand for “equal- 
ity’—by which Nazis mean the right 
to rearm—she may return to the 
League. 

Germans and Saarlanders celebrated 
the 90 per cent Nazi vote with flags, 
parades, and prayers. Nazi joy brought 
only terror to the 48,000 Saarlanders 
who voted against union with Germany. 
Jewish shopkeepers boarded up their 
windows. Socialist and Communist 
leaders abandoned their headquarters. 
Three thousand anti-Nazis besieged 
French officials for visas. 

Rumors of bloody reprisals flew about 
the territory, but impartial investiga- 
tors declared them false. Moreover, the 
number of those who crossed into 
France—far smaller than was expected 
—indicated Nazis had decided to fore- 
go, or delay, revenge. 

The League Council, anxious to drop 
the hot potato, voted four days after 
the plebiscite to return the Saar to 
Germany Mar. 1. The Council also de- 
cided that the international army of 
3,300 troops should start demobilizing 
in February. 





“Heil Hitler” in the Rain: A German Front Demonstration at Saarbruecken 





Hitler, Elated Over Saar Victory, 
Looks Coyly at the League, Covetously at Memel 


The thrifty French took action to 
make Geneva pay for the keep of Saar- 
landers who flee to France. “It is the 
League’s budget which must assume 
the charges,” said a note from Paris 
to the League. Geneva politely refused 
to foot the bill. 

Nazis, flushed with their Saar suc- 
cess, turned covetous eyes on another 
lost bit of the Reich adjoining East 
Prussia. Memel, blared the German 
press, must be returned. The old gray 
and brownstone city, which Lithuanians 
call Klaipeda, together with a surround- 
ing territory of 943 square miles (205 
larger than the Saar) was detached by 
the Versailles Treaty. Handed to Lithu- 
ania by the Conference of Ambassadors 
in 1923, it gives the Baltic State her 
only seaport. 

Dr. Jurgus Saulys, Lithuania’s Minis- 
ter to Germany, confirmed Nazi charges 
of Lithuanian troop concentration near 
the frontier. But he maintained they 
were holding practice maneuvers. 

“The fact that we concentrate them 
along the Memel territory rather than 
elsewhere need not occasion surprise,” 
he added, “when one learns that the 
Germans have increased their armed 
forces along the frontier.” 


NYASALAND: 90-Cent Blacks 
Build World’s Longest Bridge 


For three and a half years British 
engineers on the Lower Zambesi River 
in southeastern Africa barked the 
sharp command “Isa isa luwilo!”— 
“Come on the run!” 

Kinky-haired blacks clad in loin 
cloths staggered under cement bags 
and steel spans for the immense bridge 
linking the inland British Protectorate 






of Nyasaland with Beira, a Portuguese 
town on the Indian Ocean. 

Britons cursed a temperature that 
hovered for weeks at 120 degrees. Croc- 
odiles and malarial emosquitoes killed 
many black-skinned workers. At night 
huge fires burned in labor camps on 
both sides of the river to scare away 
lions. Occasionally the beasts leaped 
on men who strayed from the fires. 
Officials boasted that no whites died of 
malaria. They kept no account of na- 
tive casualties. 

Last week whites cheered trium- 
phantly. The first passenger train 
chugged across the bridge. African 
workers collected their last month’s 
pay—90 cents each—and wandered 
back to their thatched huts. 

The new structure, which cost $10,- 
000,000, is a cantilever bridge with 33 
steel spans that rest on concrete piers. 
Its 12,064-foot length, though less than 
a third of that of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge now under con- 
struction, makes it at present the long- 
est bridge in the world. 


ABYSSINIA: “Provocation” Plea 
Postponed to May by Request 


“Peace be with thee. 

“Yesterday even I also desired to 
speak pleasant things with thee...I 
beg thee not to provoke any incident 
with Banda (Italian native troops) now 
at Walwal. I myself have given orders 
to provoke no incident with Abyssinian 
soldiers.” 

This note, written in Arabic by an 
Italian Army officer, preceded the 
bloody clash at Walwal near the dis- 
puted border of Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland Dec. 5. The African com- 
mander who received it politely sug- 
gested that his correspondent use Ital- 
ian or French. Although Abyssinians 
speak Amharic, an offshoot of the Sem- 
itic languages, few can translate Ara- 
bic. 

A few days later a Somali native, a 
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Where Oil Flows From Iraq: A Double Pipe Line From Kirkuk to Haditha, 
Then a Branch Each to Tripoli and Haifa to Satisfy National Sensibilities 
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The Ditch for the World’s Longest Welded Pipe Line Was Dug 
Iraq Natives, Protected by Barbed Wire and Motorcycle Guards 


TRIANGLE 


deserter to Abyssinia, testified that the 
Italian officer was getting armored cars 
to support planes already in Africa, 
“When these machines come,” the Ital- 
ian is reported to have told his native 
troops, “I will grind the Abyssinians 
like coffee.” 

Abyssinia appended the note and tes- 
timony to her memorandum to the 
League Council last week. Citing Par- 
agraph 2 of Article XI of the Covenant, 
she appealed to Geneva to halt Italian 
“aggression” on the Somali border. Lt. 
Col. Esmond H. M. Clifford, British 
member of the boundary commission 
which witnessed Walwal fighting, 
backed Abyssinian charges of Italy’s 
“provocation.” 

Italy bitterly opposed Council action. 
After much backstage maneuvering, 
France and Britain persuaded Abys- 
sinia to postpone her appeal until the 
May session. Until then she will have 
to negotiate directly with Italy. 


s 
IRAQ: King Opens Pipeline That 
Bristles With “Protection” 


Two fleets of airplanes from Baghdad 
swooped down last week on Kirkuk, a 
dirty cluster of beehive-shaped mud 
huts, weatherbeaten frame houses, and 
towering oil derricks in northern Iraq. 

The first arrivals—commercial ships 
—disgorged a small army of foreign 
notables including Sir Francis Hum- 
phrys, square-shouldered British Am- 
bassador to Iraq, and Sir John Cadman, 
gray-haired chairman of the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co. 

King Ghazi, Iraq’s 23-year-old mon- 
arch, led the second squadron of mili- 
tary planes. After inspecting the un- 
lovely town he entered a concrete pump 
house and turned a handle. Machinery 
hummed. The world’s longest welded 
pipeline stood officially open. 

Everybody in Kirkuk realized that it 
had been open commercially for months. 
The first oil oozed over the northern 
fork to Tripoli last July. Three months 
later tankers loaded oil cargoes at 
Haifa. Ramadan, Moslem period of 
fasting, delayed the formal ceremony. 

American engineers who supervised 
the line’s construction gave the slim, 
homely King impressive statistics. 

From Kirkuk twin seamless steel 
tubes, each 12 inches in diameter, ex- 
tend underground 150 miles southwest 
to the mud-hut hamlet of Haditha on 
the Euphrates. 

Here the line divides. The 381-mile 
northern branch runs to Tripoli, where 
a soap factory reeks with the stench of 
butchered goats. The 468-mile southern 
branch brings oil to the storage tanks 
at Haifa. The fork symbolizes mutual 
jealousies of the great powers repre- 
sented in the Iraq Petroleum Co., owner 
of the oil concession and builder of the 
great $50,000,000 tube. 

Behind the Iraq Petroleum Co. stand 
Royal Dutch Shell, Anglo-Persian, 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, and 
Standard Oil. The French Government, 
a heavy investor in Compagnie, de- 
manded a Mediterranean outlet in 
Syria, a French mandate. The British 
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Government, similarly interested in 
Anglo-Persian, insisted on a terminus 
in a British mandate. American tank- 
ers can load at either one: Tripoli in 
Syria, or Haifa, in Palestine. Some 
4,000,000 tons of oil will flow over the 
line each year. On each ton the Iraq 
Government will receive a royalty of 
about $1.60. 

Three mountains north of Mosul 
dominate the oil fields and constitute 
the key to their defense. Iraq has forti- 
fied the peaks as a polite warning to 
all great powers that she owns the 
fields despite the grant of concessions. 

Elaborate defenses keep off local 
raiders. Barbed-wire entanglements 
surround each of the twelve pumping 
stations. Guards on motorcycles and 
Arabian horses constantly patrol it. 
To “protect” the line, authorities handed 
fat bribes to dusky sheiks, who prom- 
ised to keep their tribesmen from at- 
tacking the tube. 

If serious fighting should break out, 
King Ghazi could count on the support 
of Britain, which dictates his foreign 
policy. Royal Air Force squadrons at 
Baghdad and other centers, plus 26 
British-built armored cars, reinforce his 
20,000 troops. 

Iraq is booming. In his minareted 
capital His Majesty sees huge Ameri- 
can-built six-wheel buses roar in from 
Beirut, 650 miles across the desert. 
Imperial Airways machines from Cairo 
sit down on the Baghdad airport be- 
side German planes from Berlin. 

Iraq’s past sleeps in her lovely 
mosques. Her future lies in a forest of 
greasy derricks, 


BRITAIN: Lloyd George Deals 
Out Some Roosevelt Cards 


Last week Tory and Labor leaders 
looked nervously toward the little uni- 
versity town of Bangor on the coast of 
Wales. There David Lloyd George was 
scheduled to launch his campaign for 
a British New Deal. The wily old 
Welshman, who was born in Manches- 
ter, had the backing of Viscount Snow- 
den, former Labor Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Would it mean a new 
party? 

On the appointed night—his seventy- 
second birthday—the white-haired war 
Premier bustled out on the stage of the 
Bangor drill hall. The sight of his 
stubby figure brought cheers from 10,- 
000 throats. He appeared as vigorous 
as ever. But he dampened his admir- 
ers’ ardor by denying he would lead a 
new party. Then he outlined his much- 
heralded New Deal. 

Rival politicians breathed easier. His 
scheme proved to be merely a copy of 
the Roosevelt plan. Mr. Lloyd George 
called for a vast program of public 
works to create employment. To fi- 
nance the project he proposed a huge 
“prosperity loan.” Admitting that many 
of his ideas came from Washington, he 
urged closer cooperation with the Unit- 
ed States on such subjects as disarma- 
ment and the “menace” in the Far 
East. 

Supporters had hoped for a stunning 
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David Lloyd George: Many of His Ideas Came From Washington, D. C. 


attack on the British Government. But 
their idol pulled his punches. He merely 
accused the Cabinet of spinelessness 
and complacence. Even his verbal 
swings at the privately owned Bank of 
England lacked force. He denounced it 
for advocating war-debt payments and 
maintaining the gold standard, but he 
took pains to deny he favored national- 
ization of the financial citadel. 

Labor and Tory leaders say the pro- 
gram is too vague to swell Mr. Lloyd 
George’s organization of Independent 
Liberals. Its five representatives in 
Parliament include himself, a son, and 
his daughter. For once the dignified 
Times agreed with the blatant Daily 
Herald, Labor organ, which damned 
the plan as “Lloyd George’s Nothing- 
New Deal.” 


Yet the same night furnished evidence 
that even a Nothing-New Deal may be 
better than none. Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, 150 miles northeast of Ban- 
gor, addressed 1,000 impoverished coal 
miners at Thornley, Durham. Attempt- 
ing to defend his Ministry before old 
constituents, he met a barrage of boos 
and hisses amid which sounded Lloyd 
George’s name. 

Next day Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, promised that 
the government would examine the 
scheme “with an open mind.” 


®The national government last week 
began a precedent-shattering drive on 
thousands of overcrowded dwellings. 


Under a bill which Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald hopes to push 
through Parliament this year, it be- 
comes a punishable offense for more 
than two persons to live in one room. 
No more than three may occupy two 
rooms, and no more than five, three. 
Boys and girls over 10 years old mey 
not share the same bedroom. The law 
will also set a minimum size for the 
rooms. 

State and local authorities will pro- 
vide funds for the new houses the bill 
makes necessary. The subsidized houses 
must be let to workers at rents within 
their means, 


FRANCE: General’s “Failure” 
Helps to Win Him Promotion 


In French hills and woodlands near 
the Swiss border a 62-year-old French 
General, Maurice Gustave Gamelin, 
Chief of the General Staff, last Septem- 
ber played the role of German com- 
mander. Leading a sham force of sup- 
posed invaders, he tried to smash 
through French detachments defending 
Dijon and the route down Seine tribu- 
taries to Paris. He failed. 

But his failure did not count against 
him. This week the stocky, gray-mus- 
tached soldier took on another duty. 
He became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Frenca Army. If war comes, he will 
doubtless bank heavily on artillery to 
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Bringing in Bolivian Prisoners: Paraguay on the Verge of 
Victory Refused the League’s Recommendation for a Truce 


make Germany duplicate his failure. 
Like Napoleon, he claims cannon bring 
victories. 

As commander of the Ninth Division 
during the World War he won the high 
regard of tacticians by his skillful dis- 
position of heavy pieces. Louis Maurin, 
tall, slim War Minister, shares his re- 
gard for big guns. 

General Gamelin’s service includes a 
stretch in north Africa, where he helped 
to map Algeria and Tunisia. After the 
war he crushed a Druse revolt in Syria. 
He became Chief of the General Staff 
in 1931. He takes over his new job 
from Gen. Maxime Weygand. This 
veteran has reached the age limit of 68. 


Gen. Alphonse Georges, seriously 
wounded by the assassin who killed 
King Alexander and Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou last October, thanked 
his stars that a medal deflected the 
bullet away from his heart. Again on 
his feet after a weary siege in the hos- 
pital, he became General Gamelin’s as- 
sistant. 


U.S.S.R.: Stalin Clears Up the 
Mystery of His Old Comrades 


Since the murder of Sergei Kiroff, 
Political Bureau member and friend of 
Joseph Stalin, the courts have sent 117 
obscure Russians to firing squads. 

Last week the burly boss of the 
Soviet Union, enlightened the world 
about the fate of two other old friends. 
Gregory Zinovieff and Lev Kameneff, 
who shared supreme power with him 
eleven years ago, have received jail sen- 
tences of ten and five years, respectively. 

Police arrested the pair last month 
following the Kiroff assassination. 
Rumor said they were executed. But 


official announcements disclosed they 
stood trial with seventeen others in the 
Leningrad sanctum. of the Supreme 
Court’s military tribunal. 


The prominence of Zinovieff and 
Kameneff doubtless influenced the tri- 
bunal, which has never sentenced a 
veteran Bolshevik to death. Even gov- 
ernment statements admitted that the 
defendants were not directly responsible 
for the slaying. 

The court claimed all nineteen ad- 
mitted criticizing the boss and belittling 
party accomplishments. The seventeen 
codefendants of the principals got sen- 
tences ranging from five to ten years. 


ITALY: Premier Mussolini Sways 


Cabinet by 7-to-6 Majority 

Benito Mussolini increased his ma- 
jority in the Cabinet of thirteen port- 
folios last week. He fixed it so that in 
a showdown he could win by 7 port- 
folios to 6. For some time he has been 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Interior, Corporations, War, Navy, 
and Aviation. Last week he became 
Minister of Colonies. 


If he stopped in daily at his various 
Ministries he could do little else. The 
new gray Aviation Building stands 
about a mile from his headquarters in 
the Palazzo Venezia. Farther west, near 
the yellow Tiber, rises the red and white 
Ministry of the Navy. A mile east of 
his office looms the gray Interior Min- 
istry. 

But the dynamic Duce seldom sees 
these outlying offices. When he wants 
to assume a Ministerial role he picks 
up a telephone and summons a hard- 
working Under-Secretary to his desk in 
the Palazzo Venezia. 


LEAGUE: Bolivia May Get Arms; 
May Get 


Paraguay None 

The League of Nations last week 
moved to enforce against little Para- 
guay the sanctions she has never dared 
invoke against a great State. 


If the Assembly backs the unanimous 
vote of its Chaco committee, League 
members will lift the arms embargo 
against Bolivia. Then they will make 
more stringent the restrictions now in 
force to check the flow of war mate- 
rials to Paraguay. 


Last November the League commit- 
tee urged an immediate truce in the 
pear-shaped South American swamp 
where war has raged since the Sum- 
mer of 1932. It recommended that 
troops of both countries fall back bo- 
hind a 60-mile zone while an all-Ameri- 
can commission considered the dispute 
at Buenos Aires. If this conference 
should fail, the question would go to 
the World Court. 


Bolivia agreed. Paraguay, on the 
verge of victory, refused. Thereafter 
Geneva considered her the aggressor. 

League Officials last week angled for 
American support. Last May President 
Roosevelt banned arms exports to both 
countries. But the special Congression- 
al resolution which empowered him to 
act gave him no authority to discrimi- 
nate against either nation. 


JAPAN: Despondents Invited To 
Have Friendly Talk With Police 


Japanese peasants believe that Mi- 
hara Yama, the cone-shaped volcano 
on the island of Oshima near Tokyo, 
houses a god of death who lures men to 
destruction. 

Two years ago Kiyoko Matsmoto, a 
20-year-old poetess, climbed the ca- 
mellia-strewn path to the crater. She 
was unhappy in love and as she walked 
along she composed sad verses. Then 
she hurled herself into the seething red 
lava. 

Her suicide fired the national imagi- 
nation. Since then more than a thou- 
sand men and women have found death 
in Mount Mihara. Boatloads of mor- 
bid sight-seers daily make the six-hour 
trip from Tokyo to the death crater. 

Last week two youths in Western 
business suits slipped through the wire 
fence at the pit, eluded guards placed 
there to prevent suicide, and jumped. 
The horrified crowd drew back. A man 
in a dark cotton kimono lingered. He 
unwound his long gray sash, stripped 
off the robe, and leaped naked into the 
crater. It was the second triple sui- 
cide at Mount Mihara this month. 


The ancient Japanese Bushido code 
of chivalry, which prefers death to dis- 
honor, leads many Japanese to self- 
destruction. As Buddhists, they seek 
in the quick Nirvana greater happiness 
than they found in life. Less than 50 
have responded to the sign erected near 
the’ crater: “Those contemplating sui- 
cide are urged to come to the police 
station for a friendly talk.” 
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JOHNSON: “Ye People’s” Roar- 


ing Senator From California 


“The World Court, the League of Na- 
tions tribunal, the sacrosanct tribunal 
for the preservation of peace through- 
out the world—we are to enter for 
what? For the determination of any 
American question? Not so, notso... 
Why do we enter it? Not for Amer- 
ica, not for our beloved Republic; we 
enter it to meddle and muddle, under 
an hysterical internationalism, in those 
controversies that Europe has and that 
Europe will never be rid of.” 


For two and a half hours by the Sen- 
ate clock last week the gray-suited gen- 
tleman sliced the air with his pudgy 
right fist. From time to time he bobbed 
his heavy, bespectacled head so rapidly 
that his center-parted white hair 
flapped violently. 

A chamber he once startled with the 
word “tintinnabulation” he now made 
echo with “gyroscopic somnambulism.” 
He appealed to “ye people of Massachu- 
setts” to heed Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
plea for aloofness from Europe. He 
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called on the Senators to use their 
“God-given mentality” and refuse to 
join the World Court. 

Here was the old stuff. Here was 
Hiram Warren Johnson, senior Senator 
from California, playing an old tune. 
For fifteen years he has stood ready to 
explode his eloquence in opposition to 
the World Court or the League of Na- 
tions. 

Senator Johnson enjoys both fighting 
and hating. He always has. Now he 
finds himself “a little lonely.”” His pet 
hates — Presidents Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover—are gone from 
the battle line. His fights are largely 
won. <A Republican, he is in almost 
complete agreement, except on the 
World Court issue, with a Democratic 
President. 

With California he has never been 
able to squabble. At 68 he is even 
more popular with voters than he was 
at 33, when, a young and respected 
trial lawyer, he became Corporation 
Counsel of his native Sacramento and 
won his first fame by driving the gam- 
blers out of the city. Sacramentans 
still recall how he campaigned for a 
reform Mayor at the turn of the cen- 
tury. When the regular Republicans 
tried to baffle him by hiring every hall 
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in the city, Johnson hired a circus tent. 
His vituperative speeches attracted 
thousands. His candidate was elected 
in a landslide. 

Californians also recall how he 
moved to San Francisco and drove out 
bribery; how he first campaigned for 
Governor in 1910. Today he is as 
powerful a spellbinder as he was in 
that first campaign. 

That year he toured the entire State 
in his “little red automobile,” shouting 
that he would drive out of politics the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, of which his 
own father was an attorney. He can 
shout as loud as ever. 

“It’s the same old FIGHT—against 
the same old GANG!” he roars. Some 
of his cynical listeners whisper: “Yes 
—and Johnson’s pulling the same old 
gag.” 

But the roaring—and the support of 
William Randolph Hearst — works. 
California returned him to Washing- 
ton for a fourth term last November. 
He received the largest majority any 
Senator ever got—just shy of 2,000,000 
votes. He had the foresight to run on 
four different tickets. 

Years ago he was disappointed in 
his Presidential aspirations. He nursed 
that wound with salt until 1930. Then 
he announced: “I’ve got the microbes 
out of my blood, so to speak.” 

Since the banishment of the mi- 
crobes, Washington has found him 
kindlier. Yet he remains one of the 
least popular Senators. He is a good 
worker but a poor mixer. 

When the Senate Office Building 
opened, Johnson refused to move. He 
likes his old three-room suite in the 
Capitol—hung with pictures of Cali- 
fornia and of himself at various stages 
of his career. He is nearer the Senate 
floor. He never misses a speech, not 
even Huey Long’s. 

Evenings he spends with his wife and 
his detective stories. He used to ride 
horses and swim, but about all the 
exercise he now gets is the few blocks’ 
walk from the Capitol to his home. He 
leaves that stucco house only for 
White House functions, his regular 
Sunday afternoon auto drives, the 
movies, and an occasional small party 
given by Cissie Patterson, publisher of 
The Washington Post. 

Lack of exercise has given the Sen- 
ator plenty of paunch. As he walks 
along the streets, San Franciscans 
easily recognize his sagging figure in 
well-cut, dapper brown, green or gray 
suit. In his home State he lives in a 
hotel and works in a small office in 
the new Mills Tower. There his visitors 
find themselves in the glare of light 
from large windows. The Senator sits 
in semi-gloom, prudently taking short- 
hand notes of all important conversa- 
tions. 

Wherever he is, he lives and breathes 
politics. Righteously he explains to his 
judge and lawyer friends who lunch 
with him at San Francisco’s Olympic 
Club that he votes as his conscience 
dictates. He says he scorns party 
labels. ‘I’m a rotten politician,” he adds. 

Yet somehow he contrives to keep 
in with all the parties. 
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HAUP TMAN N ¢ The Prosecution Plods on With 


Handwriting, Baby, Ransom; Defendant Cries “‘Liar’’ 


Within the Flemington court house’s 
tin-covered walls spectators crowd day 
after day waiting for something to 
happen. Twice last week they got their 
thrill. But for the most part Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann’s trial moved as 
undramatically as an adding machine. 


As eight handwriting experts fol- 
lowed one another to the stand to drone 
their opinions, there were empty seats 
for the first time since the trial started 
four weeks ago. Spectators fidgeted. 
Reporters jokingly grimaced and ges- 
tured at one another. Messenger boys 
carried more “how-about-a-date-to- 
night” notes than copy. The jurors 
dozed off, then, with visible starts 
pulled back from daydreams. 


Three persons seemed really inter- 
ested. Immobile and serious, Haupt- 
mann kept his arms crossed over his 
chest, his eyes focused on witnesses. 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, elbows on 
knees, chin in hand, drank in the testi- 
mony’s details. Justice Thomas W. 
Trenchard, in a high-backed swivel 
chair swung sideways to the court, kept 
sharply alert. From time to time he 
urged lawyers to cut short their ques- 
tioning. , 

Finally the State’s handwriting ex- 
perts finished—unshaken in their cer- 
tainty that the man who wrote ransom 
notes to Colonel Lindbergh was Haupt- 
mann. Then the testimony took a more 
dramatic turn. 

At the right of the judge’s bench, 
William Allen rose from the corner seat 
in which he had waited patiently since 
Jan. 2. He crossed the court to the wit- 


ACME 
Bruno Hauptmann Shows Camera 
Men How He Leaped From His Chair 


ness stand. There the Negro truck 
driver told how on the morning of May 
12, 1932, he “had to stop because of 
nature ... went into the woods and 
seen something, a skeleton .. . looked 
down on it and said: ‘Gee, that looks 
like a human being.’ ”’ 

Corroborating this testimony, Orville 
Wilson, Allen’s fellow-truckman, added 
that he noticed “a sort of little shirt,” 
and that a “foot lay a little ways from 
the body.” <A State trooper described 
turning over the corpse—it lay on its 
face—-and recognizing still discernible 
features: “It was Colonel Lindbergh's 
child.” 

Inspector Harry W. Walsh of the Jer- 
sey City police disposed of the rumor 
that the child had been shot. Acci- 


ACME 


Mrs. Ella Achenbach, No Longer 
a Friend of the Hauptmanns 


dentally he had made a little hole in the 
skull when he tried to lift it with a 
stick the size of a lead pencil. 

Dr. Charles H. Mitchell fixed the 
cause of death—a fractured skull re- 
sulting from external violence. A blood 
clot indicated the fracture occurred 
while the baby still lived. 

Testimony turned to the events lead- 
ing to Hauptmann’s arrest. John Jos- 
eph Lyons identified the defendant as 
the man who gave a $10 gold certificate 
in payment for gasoline. Federal 
agents explained how they established 
the bill as part of the $50,000 ransom. 
They had traced it by the auto license 
number written on it. The trail led 
from the bank to the filling station, 
from the filling station to Hauptmann. 
Young’ Thomas Sisk of the Justice De- 
partment started telling of the search 
for other Lindbergh money in the 
Hauptmann home. In the garage, he 
said, they found an empty jug. “We 
questioned Hauptmann as to that 


aauamntvanese, 
Mrs. Hauptmann: “Mrs. Achenbach, 
Mrs. Achenbach, You Are Lying” 


jug ... he admitted that he had that 
money in there three weeks before he 
was arrested.” 

Hauptmann, beet-red with anger, 
leaped from his chair. “Mister, Mis- 
ter,” he screamed, “you stop lying. You 
are telling a story.” <A brusque troop- 
er’s hands stopped Hauptmann’s surge 
toward the witness. 

Next day police officers went on with 
the story of Hauptmann’s arrest. They 
told of finding $14,600 in Lindbergh 
bills in the Hauptmann garage—part 
of it in a gallon can, part cached in 
holes carefully bored in a beam. Where 
did Hauptmann say he got the money? 
From his dead friend, Isidor Fisch. 

A surprise witness, Mrs. Ella Achen- 
bach, former neighbor, employer, and 
friend of the Hauptmanns, took the 
oath. She adjusted her glasses: “It was 
the following day or two days after 
the kidnaping. Anna Hauptmann came 
to my front porch and told me they 
just came home from a trip.” 

Mrs. Hauptmann bolted upright, 
screaming: “Mrs. Achenbach, Mrs. 
Achenbach, you are lying.” 

Attorney General David T. Wilentz 
growled a protest against such “staged” 
demonstrations. Judge Trenchard ad- 
monished the hysterical woman. 

Mrs. Achenbach continued: “After 
that Mr. Hauptmann came up also... 
Before they went home, she said: ‘Oh, 
another thing happened to Richard; he 
hurt his leg.’ ” 

The State contends that the limp 
Hauptmann developed on Mar. 2, 1932, 
proves he fell off the kidnap ladder, 
killing the baby. 

Then the prosecution began tracing 
the Hauptmann finances since 1932. 
They aimed to disprove the defense’s 
contention that Isidor Fisch gave him 
the money found in the garage, and to 
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prove Hauptmann alone had received 
tne entire $50,000. 

Again the tin walls of the Fleming- 
ton court room hummed with whispers 
and fidgeting. Spectators eagerly wait- 
ed for something else to happen. It did. 
Late Monday, Edward Morton, time- 
keeper at the Majestic Apartments in 
New York, testified that Hauptmann, a 
carpenter there, missed two days work 
in 1932—Mar. 1, the night the baby was 
kidnaped, and Apr. 2, the night the 
ransom was paid. He quit work after 


that. 
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MOONEY: Supreme Court Turns 


Him Down With Encouragement 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday denied a review to 
Tom Mooney. Yet the court’s order 
was a victory for California’s famous 
political prisoner. 

Last October Mooney asked the Su- 
preme Court’s leave to file a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus. It was, 
he said, perjured testimony that con- 
victed him of killing 10 persons and 
wounding 40 in the 1916 San Francisco 
Preparedness Day bombing. He was 
deprived of his constitutional rights, 
he claimed, because the California Su- 
preme Court was powerless to review 
these assertions of perjury. 

Nov. 12, in a 34-word order, the nine 
Justices in Washington instructed the 
warden of San Quentin to show cause 
why his prisoner’s plea should not be 
granted. Attorney General U. S. Webb 
replied for California and the warden. 
He said the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction. The question of perjury, 
he pointed out, was a question of fact; 
appeals can be taken only on questions 
of law. 

Reading another short order this 
week, Chief Justice Hughes announced 


that the Supreme Court was unani-' 


mous in its disapproval of Mr. Webb’s 
narrow legalistic view of the case. The 
court then declared that Mooney had 
failed to ask the California Supreme 
Court for the habeas corpus writ on 
grounds of perjury. The high court 
directed him first to appeal to the State 
court and intimated it would hear his 
case if the California judges reject his 
plea. 
€ 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Face Lifting 
Left Public Enemy Disgruntled 


A Federal jury in Chicago last week 
heard hitherto unrevealed episodes in 
the life of the late John Dillinger. The 
jurors were trying Louis Piquett, his 
lawyer, charged with harboring and 
concealing the No. 1 gangster. 

Chief narrators were three men who 
had previously pleaded guilty to similar 
charges. Arthur O’Leary, Piquett’s 
aide, testified that on Piquett’s instruc- 
tions he had taken Dillinger to a hid- 
ing place. Drs. Harold B. Cassidy and 
Wilhelm Loeser ‘dmitted performing 
face-lifting operations on Dillinger and 
his pal, Homer Van Meter, also now 
dead from Federal agents’ bullets. Dr. 


Cassidy told of administering an anes- 
thetic. Dr. Loeser said he was washing 
his hands before the operation when he 
heard a commotion. 

“I walked into the other room,” he 
explained with self-importance, “and 
saw Dillinger had turned blue. Appar- 
ently he had been given the ether too 
quickly.” The doctor proudly recounted 
how by artificial respiration he saved 
the Public Enemy’s life. Neither Dil- 
linger nor Van Meter, he admitted, ap- 
peared satisfied with the results of two 
operations each. “I found in Mr. Van 
Meter,” he added, “a very disgruntled 
man.” 

The three witnesses were certain Mr. 
Piquett directed arrangements for hid- 
ing places and operations. They were 
equally certain Dillinger paid him $3,- 


Cermak of Chicago died, Zangara was 
tried a second time, convicted, and 
electrocuted. 

Judge Collins, former president of 
the Florida Baptist Convention, was at- 
tending its sessions when he heard the 
news. He is accused of accepting $270 
from a man accused of automobile 
theft. Records show the man pleaded 
guilty and Judge Collins suspended sen- 
tence. 

REVERSED: By the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, the 
conviction of Isidor J. Kresel, New 
York trial lawyer. An East Side boy, 
Mr. Kresel had a brilliant career. He 
was Charles Evans Hughes’s aide in the 
New York insurance investigations. As 
counsel for the State, he secured the 


KEYSTONE 


Louis Piquett (Left) Celebrating With His Wife and Friends 
After Being Found Not Guilty of Harboring the Late Dillinger 


000. Acting as his own witness and as 
his own lawyer, Mr. Piquett assured the 
jury that the money was for legal serv- 
ices. He was, he swore, on the point 
of making Dillinger surrender. Emo- 
tionally he asked an acquittal for the 
sake of his wife, “a little girl from 
home.” He and the prosecution ex- 
pected a conviction. The jury sur- 
prised them with a verdict of not guilty. 

As flashlights popped Mr. Piquett 
and his friends danced down the hall in 
hysterical jubilation. 

INDICTED: By the Dade County grand 
jury in Miami, Fla., Judge E. C. Col- 
lins, on charges of embezzlement and ac- 
cepting a bribe. Judge Collins presided 
over the first trial of Giuseppe Zan- 
gara, convicted of wounding four per- 
sons in an attempt to assassinate Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. When Mayor Anton 


impeachment of Governor Sulzer. In 
1930, as counsel to Samuel Seabury in 
the investigation into New York mu- 
nicipal affairs, he helped reveal shock- 
ing stories of vice and graft. 

Then the Bank of United States 
crashed. Kresel was its lawyer. An 
old enemy, Max Steuer, represented the 
creditors. Relentlessly he pressed for 
Kresel’s prosecution. He helped As- 
sistant District Attorney James G. 
Wallace secure Kresel’s conviction on 
charges of misapplying $2,000,000 bank 
funds. Mr. Kresel, who had once sought 
to disbar Mr. Steuer, was himself au- 
tomatically disbarred. 

Free on bail, Mr. Kresel appealed. 
Last week the Appellate Court found 
his conviction “grossly wrong and @ 
wicked perversion of justice.” The 
same day Prosecutor Wallace was 
named a judge of another State court. 
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CATHOLICS: Charwomen Bring 
Curley Little Cift of Masses 


“Please omit flowers. 
ferred.” 

This request sometimes appears in 
Roman Catholic death notices. The 
masses are to help souls get through 
purgatory to heaven. Since only the 
damned go to hell and the wholly sin- 
less to Heaven, most people go to 
purgatory. There the souls wait until 
purified. Devout Catholics band to- 
gether and give a “spiritual bouquet” 
of requiem masses to bereaved friends. 

Last week Massachusetts’s Governor, 
James M. Curley, received 36 char- 
women in his office in the gold-domed 
State House in Boston. 

Mrs. Jennie Luke, the cleaning super- 
visor for twenty years, told the large- 
featured, Irish-looking Governor the 
women had a “spiritual bouquet” for 
him. Each woman had contributed a 
dollar. They paid $24 to the Rev. 
Joseph C. Walsh, chaplain of the Con- 
vent of the Cenacle in Brighton, to say 
annual masses for the repose of the 
souls of the Governor’s dead wife, 
Mary, and son, James Jr. Then the 
women gave the Governor a miniature 
garden bought with the remaining $12. 

Touched by their devotion, the Gov- 
ernor asked them what they were paid. 
They said $18.50 a week. He ordered 
it raised to $20: “I like to see the per- 
son at the end of the ladder get a 
break.” 

Mrs. Barbara Taruska of South Bos- 
ton, who suggested the idea of the spir- 
itual bouquet, was enraptured: “Gov- 
ernor Curley is a wonderful man.” 


Masses pre- 


MILITANT: Ardent Catholic Does a 


“Carrie Nation” on Drug Store Pane 


Last week readers of The Common- 
weal, Roman Catholic weekly, spied a 
letter from Adelaide Keena of Pali- 
sades Park, N. J. In serious and well- 
reasoned words she told how she was 
revolted on her way to mass by “a 
daring, indecent, and insidious display” 
in a Ridgefield, N. J., drug-store win- 
dow. She confessed she “had not the 
courage to break the window and go 
to jail” like Carrie Nation. So she 
walked on and “left the mess” of birth- 
control devices resting undisturbed. 

But Miss Keena’s resentment smol- 
dered. After brooding a few days she 
mustered the Carrie Nation spirit she 
envied. With a hatchet she smashed 
the store’s window glass. 

Out of police headquarters, opposite 
the Broad Avenue shop, came Patrol- 
man Arthur Kalbhenn. “Are you a 
Catholic?” Miss Keena asked him. 
“If so, come with me. I’m looking for 
more windows like this one.” 

Patrolman Kalbhenn led Carrie 
Nation’s admirer to the police station. 
The 49-year-old retired school teacher 
was paroled three months ago from the 
Rockland State Hospital for mental 
cases at Orangeburg, N. Y. She went 
back there. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Sinclair Lewis, Who Now Finds the 


National Institute 


George Lott, Tennis Star, and 
His Fiancee, Edith Collinson 


“More Vital’ 


ACME 


Elizabeth Bergner, Austrian Actress, 


Pays Her First Visit to New 


York 


TRANSITION 





BirTHDAY: Sir Johnson Forbes-Rob-. 
ertson, British actor, 82, Jan. 16. He 
regretted that the stage today had no 
Ellen Terry. 


® Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, wartime com- 
mander of the British Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force, 82, Jan. 16. “The 
Saar decision,” he thought, “solved all 
territorial disputes between France and 
Germany.” 


® Carl Laemmle Sr., head of Universal] 
Pictures, 68, Jan. 19. Recovered from 
an attack of influenza, he followed his 
custom of dividing a 50-pound cake 
with associates. 


® Harry Davenport, actor brother of 
the great Fanny Davenport of the 
American stage, 69, Jan. 19. He was 
proud that his four children “make the 
tenth generation of our family in the 
theatre.” 

ENGAGED: George M. Lott Jr., tennis 
player, and Edith L. Collinson of Wake- 
field, Mass. Now that Lott has turned 
professional, he says his income will 
soon be large enough for him to marry. 

Divorced: Ernest Thompson Seton, 
naturalist-author, by the former Grace 
Gallatin, in Santa Fe, N. M. After 39 
years of marriage, Mrs. Seton charged 
her husband with incompatibility. 


ARRIVED: Sheila Kaye-Smith, British 
author, in New York, from England, 
for her first visit to America. She 
explained she came to lecture, that her 
name is pronounced Kay, not Kye, that 
she does not expect to write a book 
about the United States. 


® Arturo Toscanini, conductor, in New 
York, from Italy. Here to open the 
season of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, he refused to say anything 
to the press but “Go away” and ‘“Poo- 
choo.” Pu-chu turned out to be Mme. 
Toscanini’s American Griffon. 


® Kay Don, British speed-boat and au- 
to-racing driver, in New York, en route 
to Florida. “Really,” he protested, “I 
have nothing to tell you chaps. I’m 
on a holiday doing what the doctor tells 
me to do.” 


® Elizabeth Bergner, Austrian actress, 
in New York, from England, on her 
first visit to the United States. She 
admitted the country gave her stage 
fright. “Sometimes, when I am cour- 
ageous, I want to come,” she explained, 
“and then, when I am a coward, I am 
afraid to.” 

DEPARTED: The Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, by plane from France, for Lon- 
don. Speeding to the airport, their car 
knocked down a little girl. The child 
was not seriously injured. 


® Mr. and Mrs. Gene Tunney, from 
New York, on a round-the-world tour. 
Accompanied by Dr. John L. La Gorce, 
vice president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the former heav’- 
weight champion admitted he mi‘ 
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write articles about his travels: “In 
case I happen to be on the spot if a 
war breaks out.” 

RETIRED: Brig. Gen. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, from command of the Seventy- 
seventh Division, United States Army 
Reserve, at his own request. General 
Vanderbilt, who during 33 years of sol- 
diering saw action on the Mexican 
border and in the World War, asked 
for retirement because of “the demands 
and pressure of my business interests.” 
Next day, en route to Florida on a 
friend’s yacht, he was marooned for 
seven and a half hours when the vessel 
stuck in a mud flat. 

APPOINTED: Walter W. Waters, “‘Gen- 
eral” of the 1932 bonus army, to a 
$1,500-a-year desk job in the War De- 
partment. He serves under Douglas 
MacArthur, General who routed him 
and his army from Washington in the 
pattle of Anacostia Flats. 


HONORED: Sinclair Lewis, novelist, 
with election to membership in the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Nine years ago he denounced it as one 
of the compulsions “put upon writers 
to become safe, obedient, and sterile.” 
Now “delighted to accept” membership, 
he explained: “It has gotten very much 
more vital.” 

Diep: Herman Fetzer, 35, who as 
Jake Falstaff wrote a column for The 
Cleveland Press, of pneumonia, in 
Cleveland. A fat, bearded man, he had 
been a farm boy near Akron. Originat- 
ing his column “Pippins and Cheese” 
for The Akron Times, he went to The 
Akron Beacon-Journal and then to The 
Cleveland Press. In 1929 he pinch hit 
for F. P. A. in The New York World, 
but decided on his return that his home 
was “in the sticks.” 


® Other Deaths: Elvadore R. Fancher, 
Governor of the Fourth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Cleveland... 
Mrs. Mary Belle King Sherman, former 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs . . . Martin F. Ryan, 
general president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America and 
Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor . . . Frank Harwood, adver- 
tising man and former director of the 
American Tobacco Co. ... Mrs. Lynn 
Frazier, wife of the Senator from North 
Dakota . . . Franklin Swift Billings, 
former Governor of Vermont... Eddie 
Bennett, hunchback mascot and bat boy 
of the New York Yankees baseball 
team. 

Sick List: Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, 
former President of Mexico (gall blad- 
der operation): “improving nicely.” 

Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State (heart attack): “fairly com- 
fortable.”’ 

Gifford Bryce Pinchot, son of the for- 
mer Governor of Pennsylvania (ap- 
Pendicitis operation): recovering. 

John Charles Thomas, American bar- 
itone (acute colonic infection): under 
treatment in hospital. 
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W. W. Waters (Right): Now Serving 
Under His Opponent in Bonus Battle 
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PUCK: Mr. Hearst Doubles His 


Contribution To American Fun 


Reliable surveys show that 80 per 
cent of all newspaper readers raven- 
ously devour each day’s supply of com- 
ics. The majority of these fans turn 
to the funnies immediately after glanc- 
ing at the front-page headlines. 

No single publisher has responded 
more wholeheartedly to these facts and 
figures than William Randolph Hearst. 
Last week he announced that on Feb. 3 
he will double the sixteen pages in The 
Comic Weekly Puck, which his seven- 
teen Sunday newspapers distribute. 

The solidest timbers in the old week- 
ly were McManus’s “Bringing Up Fath- 
er,” Knerr’s “The Katzenjammer Kids,” 
Tuthill’s “The Bungle Family,” De 
Beck’s “Barney Google,” Crosby’s 
“Skippy,” and Westover’s “Tillie the 
Toiler.” In Puck’s 32-page edition this 
old guard will be augmented by several 
recruits: “Big Sister,” “Radio Patrol,” 
“Brick Bradford,” and “Charlie Round 
the World.” 

Aside from additional artists’ sala- 
ries, Hearst will have to dole out little 
more money than at present. The new 
weekly, printed in tabloid form instead 
of its former full size, will require no 
more paper, no more ink than the old. 

A full-page advertisement in the new 
tabloid comic costs $9,000, the center 
double-spread $16,000, the back cover 
$10,000. Under the former rates—just 
about double—Hearst last year got 
$1,929,000 from advertisers’ purses. 
The weekly’s solicitors feel they have 
an unbeatable sales argument. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post salesmen get ex- 
pansive about their 2,700,000 copies 
circulation. True Story salesmen talk 
about their 2,000,000, and Collier’s 
boosters about their 2,300,000. Comic 
Weekly advertising men boast of 5,770,- 
000. Their total reader family, they 
claim, is close to 25,000,000. 

The idea for mixing chocolate, break- 
fast food, and soap advertisements with 
comic whacks, bams, and zowies be- 
longs to the baronial proprietor of San 
Simeon Ranch. Before 1931 no pub- 
lisher used advertising to relieve the 
financial load of comics. Then Mr. 
Hearst dug up the name of the comic 
magazine Puck which died of paper 
starvation in the newsprint famine of 
1919. 

All the comics in the new Puck will 
move from artist to publisher through 
Hearst’s King Features Syndicate in 
New York. Artists submit to syndicate 
men black-and-white drawings. After 
indicating color with labels, not paint, 
executives have the strips engraved, 
then electrotyped. To save freight on 
heavy bundles of paper, these electros 
are shipped to six central color-print- 
ing plants—those of The Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore Americans; The 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Ex- 
aminers, and The Chicago Herald Ex- 
aminer. From these the finished sup- 
plements go out to near-by Hearst 
newspapers. 
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Radically New British Bluebird: Racing Car Which Sir Malcolm Campbell (in Driver’s Cockpit) 
Will Bring to Daytona Beach, Fla., Hoping to Break His Own World’s Speed Record 
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» Astrid and King Leopold Referee Krieger Clamps an “Eye Hold” on Chief Bearclaws Chewchki When 
St. Moritz, Switzerland the Chief Starts Using His Fists on Ray Steele in Wrestling Bout at Omaha 
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Beneath Imported Palms in a Playground of Millionaires and Flamingos: Going 
to the Post as the Racing Season Opens at Hialeah Park, Miami (See Page 24) 
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AVIATION 


HOWELL BOARD: The State of 
Aviation in the United States 








One evening last June, Clark Howell 
got a long-distance call at his spacious, 
comfortable home on Wesley Avenue 
outside of Atlanta, Ga. 

“Clark,” said the voice at the other 
end, “I’m leaving for my Caribbean and 
Pacific cruise tomorrow. Before I go I 
want to get the appointments made for 
the aviation investigation commission 
which Congress authorized and I want 
you to do me a favor. I want you to 
accept the chairmanship...” It was 
President Roosevelt speaking. 

The plump Atlanta Constitution pub- 
lisher, now 71, muttered a protest 
through his gray mustache: “What I 
know about aviation is very little; what 
I don’t know would fill a book.” ‘ 

“That’s exactly why I want you,” 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted. “We want avi- 
ation investigated from an unprejudiced 
point of view.” 

Thus the seventeenth and most com- 
prehensive investigation of United 
States aviation got underway. Last 
week Chairman Howell and his five 
fellow commission members walked 
briskly through the white Colonial 
doors of the White House Executive 
Wing. To the President they presented 
4,000 typewritten pages—the result of 
seven months of painstaking work. 

The commission found aviation seri- 
ously muddled. In February, 1934, 
Postmaster General Farley had can- 
celled airmail contracts and turned the 
mails over temporarily to the army. 
Airline press agents howled. The hos- 
tile press picked up the cry and shrieked 
“shame” in big black type every time 
an ill-equipped army pilot plowed his 
ship into a snow-covered hillside. 

Since then few lines have prospered. 
Fearful that the administration would 
hand airmail contracts to new independ- 
ent lines under new bids, the old es- 
tablished lines shaved their estimates 
radically. On one run American Air- 
lines offered to carry the mail for about 
half the cost of taxi transportation— 
8 cents a mile. 

As a result of the new contracts the 
government saved about half its annual 
$19,000,000 airmail subsidy, and all 
operating companies suffered substan- 
tial losses. In financial reports for 1934’s 
first four months, the commission found 
that United Air Lines lost $1,348,495. 
North American Aviation, holding com- 
pany for Transcontinental & Western 
Air, reported a profit for the first six 
months of $743,872 only after balancing 
losses by selling securities worth $1,199,- 
942. 

The Army Air Corps presented a 
picture almost as painful. A dozen 
army pilots had died attempting to fly 
the mail. Why hadn’t they been taught 
blind flying? Why were their planes so 
slow? Why were army communications 
systems so bad that they had to depend 
on newspaper wire services? Why did 
the Air Corps have a scant 1,497 planes, 
most of them outmoded models? 

To answer these questions and to 
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Clark Howell (Front Center, With Cane) and His Aviation Com- 
mission Calling at the White House to Discuss Their Report 


formulate a policy that would prevent 
the recurrence of such a condition 
Clark Howell called his commission to- 
gether. On it were Edward P. Warner, 
Coolidge’s Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics; Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Aeronautics Professor; Franklin 
K. Lane Jr., Los Angeles lawyer and 
wartime fiyer; Albert J. Berres, jovial 
labor organizer, and J. Carroll Cone, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, also a wartime ace. Mr. 
Cone became the commission’s execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mr. Howell tripped off to Europe to 
get first-hand information from French, 
British, Italian, and Spanish Air Min- 
istries about Continental aviation. Mr. 
Cone took charge of the commission’s 
Washington office. The other board 
members climbed into an old Air Com- 
merce Bureau tri-motored Ford. They 
visited the Canal Zone, every Central 
American country, and 28 States on 
their 13,000-mile junket. They rode in 
Army blimps and every type plane. Mr. 
Warner even took a glider trip over 
Akron while fellow commissioners were 
inspecting the vast, idle Goodyear- 
Zeppelin works. 


Then the commission opened hearings 
in Room 7057 in the new Commerce 
Building in Washington. Through the 
big, bare hall marched a parade of 
2,000 witnesses. Some of them: Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Igor Sikorski, Hugo 
Eckener, William D. Mitchell, Frank 
Hawks. 


By Thanksgiving Mr. Howell felt he 
and his colleagues knew all there was 
to know about aviation generally and 
United States aviation particularly. 
Still the 4,000-page report submitted 


last week was tentative. It will be- 
come permanent only if approved by 
President Roosevelt. 

Although its contents will not reach 
the public formally until sometime next 
week, a few details leaked out. The 
most important suggested the creation 
of a permanent, five-man aviation com- 
mission. In it would be vested powers 
now scattered through half a dozen 
agencies. It would take over the Agri- 
culture Department’s aviation weather 
reports, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s supervision of airways, the 
Commerce Department’s sponsorship of 
fields and lighted airways, and the much 
discussed Post Office Department’s con- 
trol of air-mail contracts. 

Lest anyone charge him with seeking 
a job for himself—he has already turned 
down five Ambassadorial and Minister- 
ial posts—Mr. Howell emphatically 
stated last week: “When and if Con- 
gress authorizes the appointment of a 
permanent aviation commission, I will 
not under any circumstances accept 
membership. I cannot afford to neglect 
my business any longer.” 

Besides the permanent commission, 
Mr. Howell’s board suggested whopping 
subsidies to make transoceanic plane 
and dirigible lines feasible. Why ¢2- 
courage and subsidize American steam- 
ship lines to compete against the odds 
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of such super-vessels as Great Britain’s 
Queen Mary and France’s Normandie? 
Why not, instead, cut days rather than 
hours off the time for transoceanic 
crossings? On a New York-Bermuda- 
Azores-Europe run, the commission be- 
lieves 48 hours would constitute a 
workable schedule. 

It advised the Federal Government 
to dig up funds for its now abandoned 
dirigible program. Specifically it urged 
a large subsidy to build a naval train- 
ing craft and a giant ship to be used 
on both transatlantic and transpacific 
commercial lines. 

On the point that has caused more 
strain and strife than any other single 
question among service flyers, the com- 
mission hedged. Eventually all forces 
should be consolidated into a Depart- 
ment of Aviation. But at the moment 
Army and Navy Air Corps should pre- 
serve separate entities. Both, how- 
ever should expand tremendously. The 
army should have not less than 2,320 
planes, the navy not less than 1,910. 

Until the creation of the proposed 
commission, Mr. Howell and his col- 
leagues believed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should have author- 
ity to hoist air-mail rates to a point 
where lines could operate profitably. 
The commission also advocated “experi- 
ments with low-cost air mail.” It 
recommended that the 2-cent air-mail 
postal card and the 3-cent one-sheet 
letter, long prayed for by commercial 
line operators, become a reality. 

One of the report’s most surprising 
features was its complete reversal of 
the government’s attitude toward pur- 
chases of flying equipment. Last Spring 
the army effectually demoted its oldest 
flyer, Major Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
for refusing to accept low bids on army 
planes. At the time he admitted he 
“overlooked and broke (government 
regulations) . . . hundreds of times.” 

The commission backed the General’s 
stand: competitive bidding was “not 
always desirable.” It advised that the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy be 
authorized to deal directly for plane 
purchases without competitive bidding. 


VULTEE: Jimmy Doolitile Five 
Minutes Up on Rickenbacker 


Air transport companies like to ad- 
vertise speedy new planes by staging 
record-making flights. Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air pushed their Doug- 
las airliners into sudden prominence 
largely through Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
Spectacular plane trips. Last week 
American Airlines cut itself a piece of 
this valuable cake. 

At Union Air Terminal, Burbank, 
Calif, company officials put Jimmy 
Doolittle, his wife, and a friend in a 
fleet Vultee—the world’s fastest trans- 
port. His orders were to reach New 
York as quickly as possible. 

When ice began to form on the 
Plane’s metal wings, Doolittle shot up 
to 16,000 feet. At this level he found 
Safer going. 

By the time he landed at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, New: York, he had clipped 4 
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minutes, 50 seconds off the transcon- 
tinental-transport record of 12 hours, 
3 minutes, 50 seconds set last Novem- 
ber by Rickenbacker. Doolittle was still 
dissatisfied. “I guess,” he moaned, 
“that the old man is slipping . . . I lost 
an hour and a half by getting off the 
course ...I guess it was just ... poor 
piloting.” 

So great was Doolittle’s confidence in 
his plane that neither he, his wife, nor 
his passenger wore parachutes. The 
ship is the product of Jerry Vultee’s 
drafting genius. The curly haired en- 
gineer has designed planes for Amelia 
Earhart and Charles Lindbergh. But 
the new eight-passenger transport 
marks the high point of Vultee’s twelve- 
year aviation career. 

The Vultee’s single Wright Cyclone 
motor gives it a cruising speed of 215 
miles an hour, a top of 235. American 
Airlines, which owns ten, uses them 
on its Chicago-Cincinnati, Cleveland- 
Nashville, Chicago-Fort Worth, and 
Albany-Montreal runs. 


+ 
BIG PLANES: Latest French and 


Soviet Ships Outdo Number 7 

In France last week one of the 
world’s largest planes rose on its 
maiden voyage into the air. It was the 
37-ton Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, 
named for France’s late wartime ace. 
The French Government has spent 
three years and $1,647,500 building the 
ship. 

After further trial trips over Lake 
Biscarosse at the naval air base near 
Bordeaux, the huge boat will fly over 
the Atlantic to North America. Later 
it may go into scheduled operation on 
Air France’s regular Africa-South 
America route. 


Jimmy Doolittle, Record Breaker: “I Guess the Old Man Is Slipping” 


The Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris 
stands 30 feet high and spreads its 
wings 162 feet. Two decks divide 
the interior of its metal body. In addi- 
tion to a lounge room, radio room, and 
crew quarters, the new plane has a 
bar and twelve de luxe cabins. 

The cabins—each with two beds and 
a private bath—are about the size of 
first-class accommodations on a small 
transatlantic steamer. Besides the 24 
first-class passengers who will occupy 
these spaces, the plame can take care 
of 10 other first-class and 42 second- 
class passengers. A crew of 7 will 
make a total load of 83 persons. The 
plane’s cruising speed of 145 miles an 
hour should carry it across the North 
Atlantic in 19 hours. 

The forerunner of such giant planes 
—Germany’s obsolete Do-X—lies in 
dead storage. Although designed for 
a normal passenger capacity of 70, 
this great ship once carried 169 persons 
aloft. 

The world’s largest airplane is Rus- 
sia’s Maxim Gorky, completed last 
Spring. It spreads the Soviet gospel. 
Through its loud-speaking “voice of 
the sky” the 42-ton ship booms propa- 
ganda down on the heads of peasant 
wheat growers in outlying districts. 

The Maxim Gorky’s commodious 
hulk houses a printing press, a small 
sound-picture theatre, an electric gen- 
erating plant, and a telephone system. 
Its eight motors develop 7,000 horse- 
power against the new French ship’s 
six motors rated at 5,100 horsepower. 

Compared to these planes, Pan 
American’s Martin “Number 7” is a 
midget cloud-hopper. America’s big- 
gest ship, now undergoing final tests at 
the Martin plant outside Baltimore, it 
carries only 48 passengers and weighs 
a mere 25 tons. 
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SIDESHOW 





Cuarce It: Carmella Varbertans, 10, 
overheard her parents plan to visit 
Miami, Fla. Carmella wondered what 
kind of place Miami was. She went 
into a New York department store, 
asked to use the telephone, and called 
the Miami Chamber of Commerce. She 
got her information. The department 
store got an $8 telephone bill. 


ABSENT MINDED: Dr. L. B. Walton of 
Gambier, Ohio, gathered a bundle of 
asbestos shingles from a _ wrecked 
house for kindling. He was greatly 
annoyed when they didn’t burn. He is 
a Professor of Biology. 


Fire!: Bells clanged in the firehouse 
in Peoria, Ill. Smoke-eater Joe Turner 
on the second floor started to slide 
down the brass pole. Friction lighted 
matches in his pocket, burning him. 
He let go the pole, dropped to the floor, 
and broke both his legs. It was a 
false alarm. 


MELODRAMA: In Knoxville, Tenn., a 
hungry mouse entered the cage of a 
pair of love birds. Ella, the female, 
swooned. Sambo, the male, pecked 
the rodent-villain to death. 

GRATITUDE: In Gaena, Spain, Manuel 
Paulido saw a cow goring a farmer’s 
daughter. To save her life he shot 
and wounded the cow. The farmer 
sued Manuel for 200 pesetas damages. 
“It was none of his business,” he said. 


COLLISION: In New Jersey a 6-pound 
pheasant brought an 853-ton passenger 
train to a grinding stop. It fiew 
through the engineer’s window, hit 
him in the face, and knocked him 
down. The “dead man” safety device 
jolted the train to a standstill. 


Aisi: In New York City a police- 
man hustled Steve Adorwan before a 
magistrate for begging illegally. Ador- 
wan protested he took his hat off to 
let his hair grow. Could he help it if 
people dropped money in it? 

Novice: Elmer Ford with drawn pis- 
tol held up the First National Bank 
of Sayre, Okla. He ran out with 
$1,577. The next minute he ran in 
again and handed the money back to 
a teller. Shamefacedly he said: “I 
couldn’t go through with it.” 


Piety: In Gross Becskerek, Yugosla- 
via, two men piously stopped Bishop 
Stephen Kovac on the street. One 
knelt to kiss the Bishop’s holy seal 
ring. The prelate screamed at the 
top of his voice. While one man held 
his arm, the other tried to bite off his 
finger and steal the ring. 

NAME PLEASE: In Philadelphia, Pa., 
Paul Hackett asked his daughter her 
name. Then he asked her how old she 
was, where she lived, her mother’s and 
father’s names, and how old they were. 
Miss Hackett had applied for’ a mar- 
riage license. Her father was chief 


clerk of the marriage bureau. 
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POLO: Hitchcock, Guest, and 
Smith Each Rate 9 This Year 





In golf and tennis players meet at 
scratch in high-class competitions, re. 
gardless of their official handicaps or 
rankings. But in polo, handicaps al- 
ways count, except in the year’s three 
big matches—the East-West, Open, and 
Pacific Coast championships. Before 
every other series each team adds up 
its combined handicaps. The quartet 
with the smallest total is spotted the 
difference. 

Laymen are often confused by the 
United States Polo Association ratings, 
Last week the association placed Tom- 
my Hitchcock Jr. at 9, though injuries 
during the past season kept him out of 
competition. Hitchcock, a known quan- 
tity, gets 9, not on his 1934 showing, 
but on his potential value to a team in 
1935. Grouped with him at 9 are Win- 
ston Guest and Cecil Smith, last year’s 
most sparkling stars. For the first time 
in thirteen years polo claims no “per- 
fect player’—a 10-goal man. 

In the past there have been fourteen: 
Foxhall P. Keen, John Cowdin, Robert 
L. Agassiz, Lawrence Waterbury, Har- 
ry P. Whitney, J. M. Waterbury, Dev- 
ereux Milburn, Lewis G. Stoddard, 
Malcolm Stevenson, J. Watson Webb, 
Elmer Boeseke, Cecil Smith, and the 
Hitchcocks, junior and senior. 

The association does not expect a 10- 
goal man to score 10 goals in one game. 
Eric Pedley holds the individual scoring 
record, 9 goals in one game against the 
British in 1930. 

Tradition fixes 10 as the arbitrary 
top figure denoting a man’s team-play 
instinct and his all-round excellence 
on the field. 

Zero is the lowest ranking. Poloists 
must advance beyond the beginner's 
stage before the committee will even 
rate them worth nothing. 


SPORTS: Fanfare of Flamingos, 
Flesh, and Flowers at Hialeah 


In the opinion of their owners, race 
tracks are always “the most beautiful 
in the world.” Of all racing promoters 
Joseph E. Widener seems to have the 
best justification for awarding the 
beauty championship to his Hialeah 
Park, six miles out of Miami, Fla. 

Nature offered him only a swamp. 
The wealthy sportsman, who always 
wears button shoes, did the rest with 
$2,500,000. He imported trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. He manufactured lakes 
and islands. He copied a dining room 
from a Paris Hotel, a terrace from 
Longchamps. 

By 15-minute air-taxi from Palm 
Beach and by auto from Miami, thou- 
sands flocked to the opening of Hialeah's 
45-day meet last week. Women in gay 
colors sauntered with their escorts up 
the impressive entrance between rows 
of 100-foot, 200-year-old palms, said to 
be worth $2,000 a tree. To get them 
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out of the Everglades a railroad laid a 
special track six miles into the swamp. 

Spectators in the clubhouse, grand- 
stand, and bleachers looked out on a 
smooth dirt track circumscribing an in- 
ner turf track as green and perfect as 
a billiard table. In the infield spindle- 
legged flamingos majestically spread 
their clipped wings. 

The totalizator—a huge machine 
which registers bets and computes 
fluctuating odds—took in $250,000, 
slightly less than at the opening session 
last year. Bettors who backed favor- 
ites got off to a bad start. Outsiders 
won the first three races. Roman Sol- 
dier, who paid $19.10 for a $2 invest- 
ment, led in the Inaugural Handicap, 
featured event of the day. 

Visitors to the palm-planted paddock 
found that Hialeah guards its horses 
jealously. Many of the luxurious stalls 
are equipped with alarms. 

Among those present last week: 
Francis Ouimet, golfer; Napoleon La- 
joie, old-time baseball player; the Whit- 
neys, Vanderbilts, and Phipps; Mrs. 
Isabel Dodge Sloane; Ralph Capone, 
Al’s brother; Barney Ross, boxer; 
Harry Stevens, hot-dog salesman; and 
Col. Edward Riley Bradley, the Palm 
Beach gambling proprietor who only 
hires bachelors to work for him because 
married men tell their wives too much 
about big winnings and big losses. 


~ 


GOLF: Bobby Jones Shoots 15 
Birdies Left-Handed—Clay Ones 





On his way to fame, Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr. never played baseball, tennis, 
football, or any sport that could develop 
muscles interfering with a smooth golf 
swing. While pursuing national titles, 
he never would have considered an in- 
vitation to go shooting. A kicking gun 
stiffens the shoulder. 

Now no longer ambitious to be em- 
peror of the links, Jones thoroughly en- 
joys skeet, the competitive trap-shoot- 
ing sport now in vogue. Recently: he 
shot 8 birdies out of a possible 25—a 
score that sounds fine to golfers but 
pretty bad to skeet shooters. 

Bobby experimented. Last week he 
tried shooting left-handed. Immediate- 
ly he broke almost twice as many clay 
pigeons—15 out of 25. 





SPORT SHORTS: Device “Stops” 


Balls; Snow Stops Swimmers 


Sport writers like to describe tennis 
players’ serves as bullet-like. But rifle 
bullets reach a speed of 1,840 miles an 
hour, whereas Lester Stoefen’s aces 
travel only 131 miles an hour, Ells- 
worth Vines’s 130 miles an hour. Bill 
Tilden’s famous cannon ball now travels 
128 miles an hour. In his prime he 
made it go 151 miles an hour. 

Dr. J. Franklin Strawinski, a Phila- 
delphia druggist and tennis linesman, 
gave out these figures last week. He 
would not explain how he got them. 
He claims he has a special timing de- 
Vice, nearly perfect, to test not only 
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the flight of a tennis ball but also the 
speeds of baseball pitchers and golfers. 

Other demon statisticians estimate 
that Walter Johnson, Washington’s 
strike-out king, used to throw a ball at 
the rate of 83 miles an hour. A well- 
hit golf shot travels the first ten feet 
away from the club head slightly slower 
than Tilden serves—even in his decline. 

FLEMINGTON ARENA: The __ sports 
world continued to display itself promi- 
nently at Hauptmann’s trial. Looking 
on last week: Senator Warren Bar- 
bour, the former great amateur boxer; 
Max Rosenbloom, present-day fisti- 


cause of a toothache. Olin claimed a 
bicuspid bothered him so much he fell 
behind on his sleep. James Johnston, 
promoter who spent $2,000 ballyhooing 
the fight for Madison Square Garden, 
said: “Olin has a toothache and I have 
a headache. Besides, he gives me a 
pain in the neck.” 

FOOTBALL: Last Fall Thomas Lar- 
son was a halfback at Knox College, 
loser of 27 straight games—two less 
than Bridgewater College’s record of 
29 straight losses. Last week Larson 
shot himself in the abdomen—acci- 
dentally—while cleaning a gun. De- 










































KEYSTONE 


Bobby Jones, Right-Handed Golfer, Finds That in Skeet 
Shooting He Makes Much Better Scores Left-Handed 


cuffer; Jimmy Foxx, home-run hitter, 
and Muggsy Taylor, Philadelphia pro- 
moter. 

Leon Bedou, France’s former welter- 
weight champion, tried to get a license 
to promote boxing shows in Fleming- 
ton but was turned down. ” 

SwimMinc: Winter weather blocked 
two indoor collegiate meets last week. 
Colgate’s swimmers, snowbound in 
central New York, could not keep an 
engagement with Penn in Philadelphia. 
Wisconsin canceled its contests with 
Iowa because snow and ice made 
traveling impossible. 

Boxinc: Bob Olin, light-heavyweight 
champion, called off his scheduled bout 


with John Henry Lewis, Negro, be- 





spite Knox’s gridiron record, 200 men- 
tors offered to coach the sons of Old 
Siwash next Fall. 

Hockey: Murray (Mudhooks) Mur- 
doch, born in Lucknow, Ont., is the 
luckiest of all puck chasers. Most men 
who play the rough professional game 
pay frequent visits to hospitals. Not 
so Murdoch. When Tex Rickard’s 
blue-shirted Rangers first skated into 
Madison Square Garden nine years ago, 
Murdoch was a member of the team. 
Sunday night in New York City his 
boss, Col. John S. Hammond, gave him 
a watch for playing in his 450th 
straight game—every one in Ranger 
history. The token did not jinx him. 
He scored a goal and an assist as his 
team-mates routed Les Canadiens, 7-1. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Boston Approves “Point 
Valaine;”’ New York Squeamish 


Boston and New York have different 
ideas about sex. 

For a fortnight in January, Noel 
Coward’s new drama, “Point Valaine,” 
played to huge Back Bay audiences, 
culling $26,000 a week. Not one Boston 
censor mewed a protest. But New York 
critics, seeing the play for the first time 
last week at the Ethel Barrymore Thea- 
tre, branded as “trashy” and “repel- 
lent” the seduction scene enacted by 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

In Coward’s play Miss Fontanne, as a 
red-headed, bustling-about hotel keeper, 
Mrs. Valaine, makes secret love to her 
head waiter, Stefan (Alfred Lunt). 
Then a romantic young English aviator 
(Louis Hayward) wins the heart of the 
aging Valaine. The scenes leave prac- 
tically nothing to the imagination. 

Almost simultaneous with this New 
York opening, news came from Boston 
that Sean O’Casey’s poetic allegory, 
“Within the Gates,” had been banned 
from the boards where Coward’s more 
sophisticated play reigned unchecked. 
The Rev. Terrence Connolly, S. J., of 
Boston College, protested that O’Casey’s 
play was “drenched in sex.” Church 
and State agreed the play was “‘irreli- 
gious and obscene.” O’Casey portrays 





Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in Noel Coward’s Play “Point Valaine” 





a hypocritical bishop as the father of 
an illegitimate daughter, who later be- 
came a prostitute. When Cleveland 
and Detroit also condemned the show, 
the discouraged producers decided to 
abandon their projected tour of twelve 
cities. 


GUILD: Movie Actors Win Long 
Fight and Unite With Equity 


In Manhattan last week Maurice Mc- 
Kenzie flicked a cigar ash from the 
bosom of his dark blue vest. The well- 
fed assistant to Will Hays, president of 
the Motion Picture Distributors and 
Producers Association, leaned back in 
his swivel chair and mouthed a Southern 
drawl: “I’ve been here for seven years 
and I haven’t heard any mention of the 
Screen Actors Guild. It’s a funny thing, 
isn’t it?” 

On a Miami beach this casual state- 
ment combined with the Florida sun to 
produce a violent heat wave. Eddie 
Cantor, black-haired president of the 
Guild, exploded: “So the Will Hays of- 
fice says it has no record of the Screen 
Actors Guild? Well, it hasn’t any 
record of the dirty pictures that were 
made either. Maybe the Guild’s record 
got lost when the records of those pic- 
tures disappeared.” 

The venomous exchange betrays a 
conflict between producers and actors 
that movie fans have never suspected. 
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for fifteen years, through Actors 
Equity Association, screen actors have 
haggled with Hollywood producers for 
union recognition. A year ago they 
formed the Screen Actors Guild. Last 
week they hammered through a major 
victory. They got for their Guild an 
official American Federation of Labor 
charter from the “Four A’s”—the As. 
sociated Actors and Artists of America, 
This A. F. of L. affiliate, controlled by 
Actors Equity, spreads its union in- 
fluence over the entire amusement field, 
Under the charter, Equity gives the 
Guild “complete authority” in Holly- 
wood. 

Thus, for the first time in history, 
every performer in the country, on 
stage or screen, joined hands—a solid 
front to fight for contracts, working 
conditions, and enforcement of NRA 
codes. 

Labor-minded Broadwayites cried 
Hosannas. They felt the agreement 
meant final victory for the closed shop 
that Equity fought in vain to set up in 
Hollywood six years ago. 

The invention and discovery of “talk- 
ies” in 1928 was the indirect cause of 
that Equity-versus-Hollywood fight. 
Stage players, summoned posthaste to 
Hollywood by desperate producers be- 
cause they could “speak lines,’ pro- 
tested vehemently to Equity about bad 
working conditions. 

Their chief grievance was long hours. 
Often screen players worked from 6 
A. M. one morning until 2 A. M. the 
next, sometimes in two movies simul- 
taneously. 

The bank moratorium in March, 1933, 
was the godfather of the Screen Actors 
Guild. Pressed for money the producers 
threatened an eight-week salary mora- 
torium. Actors fumed. When producers 
refused to make concessions during re- 
covery-code conferences, the actors lost 
their patience. They formed the 2,500- 
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STAGE 

BATTLESHIP GERTIE (Lyceum Theatre, N 
Y.): A Honolulu girl (Helen Lynd) stows 
away on a battleship headed for Ca 
nia. All she wants is a chance i! h 
movies, but her presence on the ship caus 
amusing international complications. 


FLY AWAY HOME (48th St. Theatre, N. Y.): 
Lively comedy ensues when Mrs. Masters 
(Ann Mason) asks her divorced husband 
(Thomas Mitchell) to her second wedding. 
Four thoroughly modern-minded childre! 
force the bride back to her first husband. 

CREEPING FIRE (Vanderbilt Theatre, N. Y.): 
In a small town on the Delaware Rive! 
young Paul Connors (Theodore Fetter) 
tries to entomb his mother’s lover (Eri 
Dressler) in a cave. Due to a mistake in 
identity, Paul buries his own father in- 
stead. 

ON TO FORTUNE (National Theatre, Wash- 
ington, D. C.): Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Langner, authors of last year’s hit “Thé 


Pursuit of Happiness,’”’ present a new farce 
starring Ilka Chase and Glenn Anders. 
SCREEN 


CHARLIE CHAN IN PARIS (Fox): Chan 
(Warner Oland) goes to Paris to investl- 
gate some forged bonds and gets em- 
broiled in an exciting murder case. The 
Oriental sleuth saves Yvette Lamartine 
(Mary Brian) from grave danger and 4 
livers her safely to her fiance (Thomas 


Beck). 

ROMANCE IN MANHATTAN (RKO): A light 
little love story concerning the adventures 
of Francis Lederer and Ginger Rogers. 
Lederer has a hard time getting marriec 


because he has made an illegal entry into 
the United States. 
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W. C. Fields as Micawber and Freddie Bartholo- 
mew as Young David (Right) in MGM’s New Film 


member guild, primarily to help extras 
and unknown players rather than stars. 

“The big fellow doesn’t need protec- 
tion in the clinches,’”’ barked Eddie Can- 
tor. “It’s the little guy that needs a 
referee to watch for butting and back- 
handing.” 


SCREEN: Laughter and Tears in 
MGM’s “David Copperfield” 


Charles Dickens is the man of the 
hour in the movies. 

Last Fall, came a flood of announce- 
ments from various companies stating 
they would film certain books of Eng- 
land’s great nineteenth-century novel- 
ist. Copyrights have all expired, so it 
was a matter of first come, first served. 
Universal’s “Great Expectations” start- 
ed the parade in November. 

Last week, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
presented a masterly “David Copper- 
field.” Scenarios generally take one or 
two months to write. Metro, with the 
aid of Hugh Walpole, a Dickens ex- 
pert, worked for nearly a year over 
Copperfield. They omitted many chap- 
ters and some of the minor figures. 
But the final script contained all the 
main incidents and most of the charac- 
ters beloved by Copperfield addicts. 

Movie fans who never read a line of 
Dickens can still laugh over the antics 
of Mr. Micawber (W. C. Fields) and 
weep at the troubles of pathetic little 
David. Most of the cast are English— 
Metro felt an American accent might 
jar in the typically British drama. 
Barkis (Herbert Mundin) is on hand, 
though the whimsical details of his 
courtship with Peggotty (Jessie Ralph) 
are deleted. 

Gone from the movie are David's 
earlier troubles at the school of Mr. 


Creakle, the “stout gentleman with a 
bunch of watch chain and seals.”’ Trad- 
dles of the sky-blue suit and easy dis- 
position and Rosa Dartle, companion 
to Steerforth’s mother, are both left 
out. Edna May Oliver makes a bus- 
tling, independent Aunt Betsey Trot- 
wood. 

Freddie Bartholomew and Frank 
Lawton share honors as the younger 
and older David. The real hit of the 
show is W. C. Fields as the long- 
winded, dramatic Micawber. He domi- 
nates every scene he is in and reaches 
perfection in the final show-down with 
Uriah Heep (Roland Young). 

Metro has given rival Dickens pro- 
ducers a difficult mark to shoot at. 
Coming soon are Universal’s “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” Warner’s 
“A Tale of Two Cities” and “Pickwick 
Papers.” 


“CLIVE. OF INDIA:” Valiant Briton 
First for Adults Only, Then for All 


“It is one of the most beautiful and 
cleanest love stories ever to have 
emerged from history,” last week pro- 
tested Joseph M. Schenck, Russian- 
born president of United Artists. 

He fumed over the rating, ‘For 
Adults Only,” given the new Twentieth 
Century picture “Clive of India.” 

The rating—fixed by the Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae—appeared 
in “The Tablet,” official publication of 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

At the time no previews of the pic- 
ture had played on any New York 
screen. Mr. Schenck felt the federa- 
tion was passing premature judg- 
ment. The film, he insisted, was ideal 
for children. Mrs. James F. Looram, 


chairman of the bureau, stated that its . 
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The Black Hole of Calcutta as Depicted in 
Twentieth Century’s Film “Clive of India’’ 


members had seen a preview on the 
Coast. 

The 52-year-old movie executive 
promptly retaliated. He quoted a re- 
port from his Hollywood office that no 
one outside the studio had seen the film. 
Finally Mrs. Looram admitted her mis- 
conception, explained that the rating 
was tentative. After seeing a preview, 
her committee relabeled it “For The 
Entire Family.” 

A few days after this argument the 
film was released. Based on a play of 
the same name now in its seventeenth 
month in London, “Clive of India” 
starts with the English hero, played by 
Ronald Colman, as a young, impover- 
ished clerk in India. Readers of Henty’s 
thrilling life of Clive regretted the 
screen’s over-emphasis on the British- 
er’s love life. 

Clive falls in love with the picture of 
Margaret Maskelyne (Loretta Young), 
sister of an English friend. He writes 
begging her to come out and marry 
him. Before she reaches India after a 
year’s trip, he has stormed the French 
stronghold of Ascot and become a na- 
tional hero. ,Thereafter the picture di- 
vides its attention between Clive’s brave 
campaigns and his charming home life. 

For a fleeting moment, the horrors of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta flash on the 
screen. Heroically, Clive leads a strag- 
gling army into the Battle of Plassey. 
Against the raging, helmeted elephants 
of the rebellious Suraj-ud-Dowlah he 
indomitable Briton wins an ex¢ mg 
victory. Groans of men being crushed 
to death by elephant trunks fill the 
theatre as the little band fights valiant- 
ly against stupendous odds. 

The film does not follow Clive to his ig- 
noble suicide. In his last moments on the 
screen, he is an old, sick man accused by 
Parliament of having accepted bribes 
and amassed his fortune illegally. 
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ART: The Muse Invades. San 
-Francisco’s Business District 


“I have always thought it a pity that 
so many. of our country’s art shrines 
are inconveniently located.” 

Dr. Grace McCann Morley’s lamen- 
tation no longer holds in her native 
California. Last week the 34-year-old 
curator presided at the opening of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, situated 
in the heart of the business district. It 
occupies the top floor of the Veterans 
Building in the city’s $23,000,000 Civic 
Center. The white-stone Renaissance 
structure and the Opera House com- 
prise the war memorial recently built 
by the city at a cost of $6,000,000. 

More than 60 years ago a small group 
of art lovers founded the San Francisco 
Art Association. By 1874 they had 
organized the California School of Fine 
Arts and were ready to hold their first 
annual exhibition. They hung the en- 
tries in a loft-like gallery over an old 
market. By a bequest from Edward 
Searles, the group in 1893 inherited the 
Nob Hill mansion of Mark Hopkins. 
The earthquake and fire of 1906 de- 
stroyed the building and many of the 
treasures lodged in it. Undismayed, the 
association put up a temporary struc- 
ture on the same site for what was left. 

During the 1915 Panama Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition the association 
moved its collection into the Palace of 
Fine Arts on the north edge of the 
city. In recent years this last remain- 
ing building of the exposition has slow- 
ly fallen into ruin. The Art Associ- 
ation, except for maintaining its Fine 
Arts School in a new home on scenic 
Russian Hill in the residential section, 
lapsed into comparative inactivity. 

Now firmly established in permanent 
quarters directly opposite the City Hall, 
the association plans a year-round pro- 
gram. It will be the only museum in 
the country to keep open until 10:30 
P.M. The current Fifty-fifth annual 
exhibition, with 400 entries largely 
from local artists, is its first step to 
sponsor Western art. Neither the new 
museum nor its two competitors, the 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum and 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, pos- 
sesses a worth-while collection of old 
masters. Unable, therefore, to compete 
with New York’s Metropolitan or Chi- 
cago’s Art Institute, the association 
will concentrate on contemporary and 
modern art. 

The energetic, erudite curator of the 
museum is a native Californian. Grace 
McCann attended the University of 
California in Berkeley, then Harvard 
and Carnegie. In 1926 she won a doc- 
tor’s degree from the Sorbonne in Paris. 
After ‘several years’ travel in Europe 
to carry on independent art research, 
she returned to America to teach at 
Goucher College near Baltimore. Later 
she served for three years in the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum as curator. At 
Berkeley, in 1933, she married Prof. S. 
G. Morley, chairman of the Spanish 
department at the University of 
California. 
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Charles Carey Rumsey’s Statue of Francisco Pizarro, Conqueror of Peru 


The young art critic decided to make 
her home in Berkeley and devote her 
time to research. But the San Fran- 
cisco museum’s call was irresistible. 
Dr. Morley jumped into the curator’s 
job, working night and day in suede 
jacket and woolen dress to whip the 
opening exhibition into shape. With a 
broad smile on her face, ruddy and bar- 
ren of make-up, she personally proof- 
read the catalogue and wrote labels. 


Dr. Morley feels certain that with 
the museum “as centrally situated as 
our theatres and cafes, people will go 
to the art gallery more frequently.” 


RUMSEY: Special Wax Process Sends 
Pizarro Back to Conquer Peru Anew 


Peruvian troops in gala green uni- 
forms raised their hands in salute. 
President Oscar Benavides, surrounded 
by his Cabinet and foreign diplomats, 
stood solemnly at attention. All eyes 
rested on the Mayor of Lima. Slowly 
he drew back a cover and disclosed the 
equestrian statue of Francisco Pizarro, 
conqueror of Peru and founder of the 
city whose 400th anniversary occurred 
last week. 

The unveiling took place on the steps 
of th: Cathedral in Lima’s Plaza de 


.-Armas. There the statue, an exact copy 


of the original Charles Carey Rumsey 
work in Trujillo, Spain, Pizarro’s birth- 
place, will remain until a more suitable 
spot is found in the courtyard. 





The Peruvian Government first de- 
cided to conduct a contest among Latin- 
American sculptors for an original 
model of the Spanish hero. Later it 
abandoned this idea because officials 
had secured permission from Rumsey 
to copy his statue. 


Rumsey, an American-born horseman 
and sculptor, won wide recognition for 
his bronze equestrian figures. He was 
known among his polo-playing friends 
as “Pad” Rumsey. In 1922 he was 
killed in an automobile accident. 


His widow, who died last month, 
donated the $15,000 copy of the statue, 
which was cast by a special “lost wax 
process.” Casting began last Summer 
in the foundry of E. Gargani & Sons, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Workmen covered the 
original model with gelatin. This gave 
them a “negative,” showing all details 
in reverse. Into the gelatin mold they 
poured molten wax. Over the wax 
model they fixed a plaster mold for the 
metal. This mold, made to resist high 
temperatures, withstands baking in the 
oven. The wax model melted and 
dripped into the fire. Workmen then 
poured bronze into the space left by the 
“lost” wax. 


By, November the workmen had com- 
pleted the casting. The next month the 
bronze was shipped to Peru in four 
sections—the Conquistador’s head, his 
bust; the horse’s head, and the horse’s 
body. The whole statue weighed 13,000 
pounds. 
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MEDICINE: Serum and Geometry 
Help Gas Gangrene and Hips 


Seventy out of every hundred soldiers 
who came home from the World War 
hobbling on artificial legs or swinging 
empty coat sleeves owed their limb 
losses to bacilli of gas gangrene. These 
microscopic organisms entered open 
wounds and caused limbs to swell to 
six times normal size and exude a 
nauseating stench. 

Fifty per cent of the men attacked 
died. Surgeons knew only one reason- 
ably sure way to stop the spread of 
the insidious infection. That was by 
amputation. 

Last week in New York’s new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria the American Academy 
of Orthopaedic Surgeons, at its third 
annual session, learned some new facts 
about gas gangrene. The author of 
the paper was Dr. Ralph Kalb Ghorm- 
ley of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn. 

After graduating from Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. Ghormley went to France 
with the American Army. There he 
saw plenty of gas gangrene cases. Dur- 
ing the World War the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris discovered a pre- 
ventive and a curative serum. Would 
it save a victim after the infection had 
entered the blood stream? Dr. Ghorm- 
ley started experimenting with it on 
his own hook. Last week the tall slen- 
der doctor, whose hair is gray at 41, 
gave medical literature its first two 
case histories of men who had re- 
covered after gas gangrene bacilli had 
spread through the body. 

The doctor told the histories of three 
patients. One died. The second, a 
badly mangled auto-wreck victim, 
needed an arm amputation as well as 
the serum. The third had an unevent- 
ful recovery. 


The infection is caused by an anae- 
robic bacillus—one that lives without 
oxygen. These exist in virtually all 
soil in old farm areas where animal 
fertilizer is used. They frequently make 
their way into the bodies of auto- 
wreck victims, sometimes even appear 
as a post-operative complication. Once 
settled in the body they multiply, start 
generating gas in tissue, and dumping 
toxins into the blood. 


Dr. Ghormley warned that “crackle” 
and odor are not infallible signs of gas 
gangrene. The organism that causes 
the characteristic sulphurous smell ‘is 
not necessarily the bacillus of the in- 
fection. Furthermore the peculiar 
“crackle” of the infected skin when 
pressure is applied is not a positive in- 
dication of gangrene. Microscopic: ex- 


gaa of the blood is the only sure 
est. 


ArTuritis: Arthritis, the disease 
marked by swollen, stiffened joints, 
may be caused by a wide variety of 
things. Leprosy, sprains, or gout may 
be the base cause. In some cases bac- 
terial agents such as a pneumonia, 
80orrhea, or typhoid bacillus is re- 
sponsible. Still other types of the 


disease, which kills more Swedes than 
tuberculosis and which last Winter 
struck 100,000 people in Massachusetts, 
spring from unknown causes. 

Doctors generally treat arthritis with 
rest and diet. They suggest that rheu- 
matoid-arthritis sufferers take a high- 
calory, high-vitamin diet. Last week 
Dr. Jacques Forestier, chief physician 
at the Hospital Reine Hortense at Aix 
Les Bains and best known Paris ar- 
thritis specialist, made another sugges- 
tion. He told the orthopedic surgeons 
about injecting gold salts in the but- 
tocks. 

The treatment devised by the short, 
stocky, and explosively Latin doctor is 
known in Europe but new to the United 
States. While he stroked his King 
Alfonso moustache he traced ‘the his- 
tory of the treatment for New York 
reporters. 

Experiments with gold salts began in 
Denmark ten years ago. With tuber- 
cular patients doctors met fair success. 
Four years later Dr. Forestier tried 
antimony salts. They did not work. 
He tried others. Four organic gold 
salts—thiopropanol, thio-glucose, thio- 
malate, and thioglycolate of calcium— 
and one mineral gold salt, thiosulphate 
of gold, proved effective. 

Today his treatments consist of two 
or more series of weekly injections of 
five to ten centigrams shot into a but- 
tocks muscle. Injections of one and a 
half grams of gold salts complete the 
first series. Then, after a pause of a 
few weeks, the second series begins. 

Dr. Forestier believes his treatment 
will prove successful with several types 
of arthritis: Marie Strumpell’s Disease, 





Dr. Frank Dickson (Left), President-Elect of American Academy 


in which the spinal column becomes 
poker stiff; as well as infective or in- 
flammatory chronic arthritis. Treat- 
ments must begin before the disease 
has been running two years. After this 
point relief, but not cure, is all that 
can be expected. 

Dr. Forestier has treated over 500 
patients with his salts injection. In 
Germany and England he has many 
disciples. His recent three-months 
United States tour, which ended when 
he sailed for home last Saturday, was 
financed by his government. 


Hips: Orthopedic surgeons until last 
week had no simple, accurate way to 
determine congenital dislocation of 
hips in infants. In adults—in whom it 
is too late to correct the condition—a 
dislocation is obvious. 

Drs. Samuel Kleinberg and Herman 
S. Lieberman of New York suggested 
that doctors use their new mathemat- 
ical formula on X-ray plates of pelvis 
and hip joints when they suspect con- 
genital dislocation. A simple drafts- 
man’s job on the developed pictures 
tells the story. 

A line is drawn through the centers 
of both hips. To this are drawn con- 
nected lines from the roofs of hip 
sockets. The angles they make form 
the acetabular index. In normal people 
this varies between 20 and 27% de- 
grees. If the angle stretches more than 
271%4 degrees a dislocation is likely. 
To be cured, the infant, who other- 
wise is doomed to the life of a cripple, 
must sleep on a triangular mattress, 
his legs wide apart. The body adjusts 
itself naturally. 


KEYSTONE 


of Orthopaedic Surgeons, and His Predecessor, Dr. Philip Wilson 
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CHESTERFIELD: Mme. Bori and 
Miss Pons Join the Regulars 


Last week the rule that sponsors seek 
advance publicity for new program fea- 
tures was proved by an exception. On 
only two days’ notice Chesterfield 
wafted Lily Pons and Lucrezia Bori in- 
to the tone picture regularly created by 
Andre Kostelanetz’s 40-piece orchestra 
and mixed chorus of 16. 

No one seemed to know the reason 
for so sudden a decision. The Koste- 
lanetz program, scheduled to run thir- 
teen weeks, was only two weeks old. 
What was wrong? Surprised radio edi- 
tors hastened to expound their theories. 
Alton Cook of The New York World- 
Telegram thought “apparently the or- 
chestra alone was not sufficient attrac- 
tion for three programs a week.” 

Both of Chesterfield’s new stars have 
played many “one-night stands” on the 
radio as guest artists. Now, for the 
first time, they will appear regularly, 
Miss Pons for twelve, Mme. Bori for 
eleven consecutive weeks over the Co- 
lumbia network. Mme. Bori will be 
heard Monday evenings, Miss Pons on 
Wednesdays. 

Mme. Bori is a veteran before the 
microphone. She likes it. She first sang 
for United States listeners Jan. 1, 1925. 
On that pioneer occasion the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. thrilled the nation 
by introducing Mme. Bori, John Mc- 
Cormack, and the Victor Orchestra over 
a WEAF network. 

Victor also gave Lily Pons her radio 
debut over National Broadcasting Co.’s 
WEAF network. The date was Sunday, 
Apr. 5, 1931. Radio still frightens Miss 
Pons. She explains: “When I see that 

- little machine I think of all the millions 
of listeners. Then my heart sinks. On 
the Metropolitan stage I am acting and 
I soon forget the microphones. But in 
the studios—it is awful!” 

In spite of her fears Miss Pons seemed 
quite at home during her first Chester- 
field broadcast. 

The sponsors would give no direct 
answer to the question: “Do sopranos 
sell Chesterfields?” The easy inference 


was: “They satisfy!” 
e 
WNEW: Mr. Storer Loses and 


Recovers Millionaire Backers 


Like a punch-drunk fighter, the 
American Broadcasting System, radio’s 
third nation-wide network, went down 
for the count of nine last week. 

The odds were against George Storer, 
the 6-month-old chain’s optimistic pres- 
ident. ABS could no longer afford to 
pay the $2,000 weekly rental its New 
York station, WMCA, demanded. So 
this key station left the network. Stor- 
er’s millionaire backers—John Adams, 
Glendenning Ryan, and John Hay Whit- 
ney—tired of writing checks, walked 
out on him. 

With no New York outlet and but 
one sponsor (Adam Hats), Mr. Storer 


——— 
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BROADCASTS JAN. 26--Feb. 1 








Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT. (26th): “Romeo et Juliette:” Eide Nor- 


ena, Norwegian prima donna, Charles 
Hackett, Gladys Swarthout, and Giusep): 
de Luca sing in Metropolitan Opera’s pro- 
duction of Charles Gounod’s operatic ada; 

tation of Shakespeare’s play. 1:50 E.T. 
12:50 C.T.; 11:50 M.T.; 10:50 P.T. NBC- 
WEAF—W4JZ. 

Dorothy Thompson: Journalist-wife of Sin 
clair Lewis, and Annot, famous German 
painter, argue the question, “Are Won 

to Blame?” in a fifteen-minute debat« 
4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

Pro Arte String Quartet: Famous Belgian 
ensemble plays Beethoven’s F major quar 
tet, No. 1. This is first of a series of eight 
broadcasts from the concert hall of th: 
Library of Congress in Washington, D. ¢ 
4:15 E.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 2:15 M.T.; 1:15 P.T 





CBS. 
Sigmund Romberg: Composer of “Student 
Prince,” “Blossom Time,’”’ and scores of 


other operettas continues his delightfu 
series of musical playlets. Helen Marshall 
soprano, sings old and new Romberg 1: 
odies, and a large orchestra accompanies 
the vocalists. William Lyon Phelps, Yale's 
famous English Professor, is the comme: 
tator. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

The Gibson Family: Radio’s first orig 
musical comedy series keeps on going. Owen 
Davis’s script is a bit weak, but it 
difficult job to write a complete musical 
comedy each week. The Schwartz 
Dietz tunes are a joy to hear, and Dor 
Voorhees’s orchestra plays them well. 9:30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 37:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

William A. Brady: Veteran Broadway pro- 
ducer talks for fifteen minutes about the 
good old days when he was a prizefight 
manager, a gay young blade, and a suc- 
cessful playwright. Interesting anecdotes 
10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T 
CBS. 


SUN. (27th): Monte Carlo: Monaco’s cosmo- 
politan gambling casino reaches Ameri 
can listeners, via short waves, in an “ear- 
view” broadcast. 12:45 E.T.; 11:45 C.T.; 
10:45 M.T.; 9:45 P.T. CBS. 

Walter Huston: One of America’s leading 
actors in Emerson Browne’s romantic co! 
edy-drama, “The Bad Man.” Jacqueline 
Logan, ex-screen star, assists Mr. Huston 
2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Arturo 
Toscanini returns to conduct the orchestra 
in Bruckner’s Symphony No. 7 in E ma 
“Salome’s Dance” by Richard Strauss, and 
Ottorino Respighi’s setting of Bach's Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D major. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON. (28th): Kate Smith: Singing several pop- 
ular songs and introducing two audition 
winners—Louise Beach and Raymond 
Eaton of Boston, Jack Miller’s orchestra 
accompanies the singers. 8:30.E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 


TUES: (29th): Bernice Claire: Musical com- 
edy star sings with Isham Jones's orches- 
tra on a big show. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 
P, T. Barnum: Episodes in life of Amer- 
ica’s great showman are portrayed in 
Douglas Moore’s composition, ‘‘Pageant o! 
P. T. Barnum.” Joseph Littau conducts 
the symphony orchestra. 9:30 E.T.; 8:50 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


WED. (30th): James F. Higgins: Assistant to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue of the 
Second District of New York explains 
“Who Should File an Income Tax.” 6:35 
E.T.; 5:35 C.T.; 4:35 M.T.; 3:35 P.T. NBC 





—wW IZ. 

President Roosevelt’s Birthday Ball: Sec- 
ond nation-wide celebration, proceeds 0! 
which will be used in infantile paralysis 
research, broadcast in special 60-minuté 


show over combined networks. 11:30 E.T.; 
10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JZ, CBS. 


THURS. (3ist): Basil Ruysdael: Baritone-at- 
nouncer reads ancient sayings and prov- 
erbs of Oriental philosophers in program 
called “Temple Bells.”” An orchestra plays 
melodies of the Far East. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 
C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Major Henry H. Curran: Director of the 
National Economy League discusses “Re- 
covery in 1935?” 11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 
9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI, (ist): Beatrice Lillie: One of the stages 
funniest ladies continues her delightful 
radio series. She spoofs announcers, sing 
mad songs, and acts in droll sketches. 
Recommended. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; ¢ 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
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pounced up from the canvas, still full 
of fight. If he couldn’t hold on to 
wMCA, he’d get another station. With- 
in 48 hours after the blow-up, Storer 
happily announced he had found one— 
Station WNEW. 

WNEW is a ten-month old broad- 
cast baby, owned by Arthur Bulova, 
watch-maker, and Milton Biow, Bulo- 
ya's advertising-agency president. The 
9500-watt station’s transmitter is lo- 
cated in Newark, but its studios are a 
plock north of Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 'WNEW’s staunchest sponsors 
are usually Biow clients: Philip Morris 
cigarettes, Bulova watches. A nightly 
dance marathon, played from 9 P. M. 
to4 A. M., E.S.T., by 26 jazz bands in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Harlem, is 
its most popular feature. 

Able to buy WNEW’s programs at a 
more reasonable rate than WMCA’s, 
Storer wooed his millionaires back 
again. He changed the name of his 
network and began servicing its 22 
affiliated chain members. Now his an- 
nouncers chirp: “This is the American 
Broadcasting Company.” 


HARBACH: Dean of Librettists 
Gets Chance to Talk Publicly 


“If my radio play had a title it would 
be ‘1,001 Nights’—just like the ‘Arabian 
Nights’.” 

Otto Harbach, a pink-faced, white- 
haired gentleman, was talking about 
his new radio program, which Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. will sponsor. The 
opening is set for next Monday night 
at 9:30 E.S.T., over National Broad- 
casting Co.’s WEAF network. 

Since Harry Bache Smith, 75-year-old 
writer of 113 plays, retired in 1932, 
Harbach has filled his shoes as dean of 
Broadway’s librettists. In 1907, theatre- 
goers were singing the Otto Harbach 
lyrics of “Cuddle Up a Little Closer” in 
‘The Three Twins.” In 1934, audiences 
were enjoying Harbach’s fifty-first li- 
bretto, “Roberta.” The play ran a full 
season in New York. 

Through the years Harbach has 
watched a cavalcade of song-writers, 
producers, authors, actors, and Broad- 
way hangers-on pass by. When he 
shakes the cobwebs from his memory, 
sparkling anecdotes roll off his tongue. 
Instead of writing an autobiography as 
Harry Bache Smith did, Harbach pre- 
fers to air his tales. 

‘I'm going to tell all these stories in 
my broadcasts,” the 62-year-old lyricist 
chuckled. “In the old days, when I was 
Writing for the stage, the songs were 
frequently irrelevant to the plot. They 
actually held back the story. But in my 
tadio plays the music will be woven in 
48 a vital part of the narrative.” 

These tales of Tin Pan Alley days 
Harbach will spin around a musical 
family. The father is a composer, the 
mother an ex-prima donna. Their twin 
daughters are eager to be stage stars. 
in his radio script, Harbach will use 
them as the background for anecdotes 
about Jerome Kern, Rudolf Friml, Vic- 
lor Herbert, and nine other composers 
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he has collaborated with. Al Goodman’s 
orchestra will provide the musical in- 
terludes. 

Mr. Harbach himself will be the prin- 
cipal performer. He rather likes the 
idea of talking publicly again: ‘Thirty 
years ago I used to be a public speaker. 
I won an oratorical contest which got 
me a job as Professor of English at 
Whitman College in Walla Walla, Wash. 
Since then I haven’t opened my mouth 
publicly. Now on the air, I shall use 
this talent again—life moves in circles.” 

The genial lyric writer, a Salt Lake 
City schoolmate of Maude Adams, has 
been sheep herder, professor, reporter 
on the old New York Daily News, and 
advertising-copy writer. For the last 
27 years he has concentrated on one 
job—librettos. He lives at Orienta 


cations—and its doubles. A single role 
is frequently played by two persons. 

On Maxwell House’s Showboat Hour, 
one of National Broadcasting Co.’s 
most popular programs, Mary Lou, the 
lush heroine, is Muriel Wilson when she 
sings, Rosaline Greene when _ she 
speaks. Standard Oil’s “The O’F lynn,” 
air operetta, features Milton Watson, 
a baritone. Watson gets most of the 
credit. But Ray Collins, a veteran 
radio actor, speaks all the lines, even 
the ones preceding Watson’s solos. 

When Palmolive presented an air 
version of George Gershwin’s “Girl 
Crazy” last week, Peggy Allenby did 
all the talking for the star, Gladys, 
Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera __ so- 
prano. ; 

Most radio doubles substitute in the 


Otto Harbach: In Tin Pan Alley He Has Found an “Arabian Nights” 


Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y., and does 
most of his work there. 

Harbach’s biggest hit was ‘“Rose- 
Marie.” The prolific writer smiled: 
“Tll never forget that show. I over- 
heard Oscar Hammerstein, the pro- 
ducer, whisper to his stage manager 
that he didn’t think it would last a 
week. He wanted to call the storage 
vans. Hammerstein didn’t think a musi- 
cal play with a murder in it had a 
chance. It ran two years.” 


DOUBLES: Singers Can’t Always 
Talk; Nor Talkers Always Sing 


In the movies, when the star is sup- 
posed. to jump off the cliff, often a 
double takes the leap. In the theatre 
the nocturne that the heroine plays 
for the‘man she loves often issues from 
an instrument played by a professional 
pianist backstage. 

Radio also has its production compli- 


spoken lines for singers, who are the 
stars. In the Palmolive show the situ- 
ation is reversed. John Barclay, the 
actor hero of the program, handles the 
dramatics but leaves the singing to a 
double—Theodore Webb, a baritone. 


Radio men give four reasons for the 
use of doubles: 1. Many operatic sing- 
ers are foreign and speak English with 
accents. 2. Most singers are not ac- 
customed to speaking parts. 3. Sing- 
ers are grouped with the orchestra and 
have microphones set at singing levels, 
while actors are grouped around an- 
other microphone, some distance away. 
If the singer spoke his lines, he would 
have to run from one “mike” to an- 
other. 4. It saves rehearsal time. 


The added expense for doubles is not 
a serious problem. In a show that 
costs from $5,000 to $10,000 the fee to 
the singing star ranges from $1,000 to 
$5,000 a broadcast. The actor-double 


- receives from $35 to $50. 





EDUCATION 


ACTION: Children Go “Willingly 
To School’ for New Studies 





Shakespeare’s schoolboy crept like a 
snail “unwilling to school.” 


Children go joyously, says Dr. John 
Dewey, soft-spoken, gray-headed phi- 
losopher and educator at Columbia Uni- 
versity, when teachers properly relate 
studies to work-a-day life. 


This theory is being tried in New 
York’s Westchester County. In Scars- 
dale, nineteen miles from New York 
City, the Fox Meadow School’s boys 
and girls learn to understand the mani- 
fold forms of life about them. In “Wil- 
lingly to School” (Round Table Press, 
New York, $3) Wendell MacRae’s ac- 
tion photographs tell the story of chil- 
dren who love school. 

Youngsters draw maps of trade’s ev- 
olution from early times to the present, 
review books for each other to read, 
compose songs to sing together, raise 
chickens and pigs, build dinosaurs of 
snow in Winter, and put ink on the 
webby feet of a live duck, who obliging- 
ly walks across white paper so the chil- 
dren can learn the design of his foot- 
prints. 


° 
WELLESLEY: The College Loses 


Shy, Successful “Pres. Pen” 


President Ellen Fitz Pendleton of 
Wellesley College, “Pres. Pen’ to 
undergraduates, has another nickname 
—‘‘The Builder.” During her 24-year 
regime she cleared her Massachusetts 
campus of many ugly red-brick and 
frame structures, replaced them with 
Collegiate Gothic. 


Last week, after 52 years at the col- 


lege as student, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, treasurer, dean, and president, 
she handed in her resignation to take 
effect June 1936—the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her graduation. 


From her white Georgian house she 
sometimes walks to the 300-acre cam- 
pus on the other side of Lake Waban. 
Sometimes she rides in an ancient lev- 
er-steered electric brougham. Her plat- 
form manner is dignified in spite of 
apparent stage fright and controlled 
nervousness. Admiring alumnae give 
her fat donations when she wants them. 


ISOCHRONISM: Dr. de Bothezat 
And Dr. Einstein Enjoy a Talk 


Last week 200 members of Prince- 
ton’s International Relationship Club 
filed studiously into three-story, gray 
sandstone McCosh Hall. They came to 
hear Dr. George de Bothezat, eminent 
Russian scientist. 

For an hour the bald-headed, mus- 
tached, and goateed visitor spoke on 
“Isochronism of Time.” Most of his 
audience looked.dazed. His theory is 
that “once mutual isochronism of time 
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Learning About the Footprints of a Duck at Fox Meadow School 


can be proved between two synchronous 
bodies, the self-isochronism of time can 
be proved in relation to either one 
through the whole of existence.” 


When he finished lecturing a medium- 
size, bushy-headed man in the second 
row slowly got up from his seat. Every- 
one recognized Dr. Albert Einstein. In 
a calm and deliberate manner he asked 
a question. Dr. de Bothezat answered 
it. Succeeding questions developed into 
a verbal duel. The Russian gave way 
uneasily. Then Dr. Einstein stepped to 
the blackboard. For twenty minutes 
the chalk in his hand drew peculiar 
and intricate symbols. When Dr. de 
Bothezat conceded an important point 
Dr. Einstein was satisfied. 


Princeton mathematicians confessed 
they were innocent bystanders “in an 
intellectual cloud.” Later they heard 
that Dr. Einstein simply wanted to 
show that the Russian savant’s theory 
could be expressed by a _ different 
formula. 


HARVARD: Dr. 


Money-Conscious Professors 


Conant 


Flays 


President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard long ago won laurels as a chemist. 
The high-salaried offers big industrial 


‘organizations have dangled under his 


nose he has always spurned. Once when 
tempted to leave Harvard he consulted 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, then the uni- 
versity’s head. Harvard’s president 
spoke frankly: “You wouldn’t know 
what to do with all that money.” Dr. 
Conant returned to his laboratory. 

A fortnight ago, visiting Amherst 
College, Dr. Conant spoke on scholar- 
ship. One reason colleges are facing 
increasing criticism, he thought, was 
that some professors no longer turned 
down money-earning jobs. He flayed 
professors who “spend most of their 
time on writing ‘pot boilers’ or acting 
as high-salaried consultants on prob- 
lems of no réal scientific value.” 

Last week Dr. Conant handed Har- 
vard’s Board of Overseers his annual 
report. He thinks matters at Cam- 
bridge are in good shape. A stickler 
for sound scholarship, he was proud 
that 37 per cent of last year’s Harvard 
seniors achieved honors. Some stu- 
dents..fail in college, he feels, not be- 
cause of low intelligence but because 
they have not been guided into the right 
courses. His most novel recommenda- 
tion was that Harvard shall someday 
have professors “with roving commis- 
sions,” not restricted to one depart- 
ment. They would have the run of the 
urtiversity because they have “proved 
their worth not only as_ productive 
thinkers but as stimulating personali- 
ties.” 
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By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter J 





@ Omaha: Pilot Jack Knight, one of 25 United “Million Milers”, 
let me listen to a conversation between two planes flying 300 
miles to the west. “Two way radio is remarkable, yes,” said 
this veteran. “But it’s only one of many things we’ve developed 
to make United Air Lines into a complete, dependable and 
popular transportation system—the world’s largest.” 


@Los Angeles: “I love to sleep in a 
United plane,” said G. F. Grignon. “It’s 
like napping in a morris chair before the 
fire at your favorite club. And you have 
a stewardess to attend you.” But most 
passengers who get out into this western 
scenery, on the day flights at least, are 
too busy enjoying the view to sleep. 


® Only United’s popular direct Mid-Con- 
tinent route links all Pacific Coast cities to 
the Middle West and East. Most frequent 
Coast to Coast—Chicago, New York 
service. Every plane with 2 pilots and 
stewardess. 3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin- 
engined transports flown exclusively. 
Reservations: United Air Lines Offices, 
travel bureaus, Postal, Western Union. 


@ Chicago: I found Mr. T. A. Harwood, whose 


firm makes surgical dressings, interested in mail 
and express space on United planes. “We fly alot 
ourselves,” he said, “but we wouldn’t be without 
United’s dependable air express service for our 
shipments to distant places.” 














UNITED AIR 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 


@ Cleveland—Tommy was 12 
days old. His mother, Mrs. 
Arthur Lybarger decided to 
take him 325 miles to Chicago 
“to see grandma.” “Oh, he likes 
flying. Sleeps in a basket be- 
side me. The United steward- 
esses fix his bottle—they’re 
nurses, you know.” Tommy is 
a5 months old veteran now, 
with several trips to his credit. 


@ Seattle— Europe buys United-type planes. 
There’s news—a famous European air line 
comes to the U.S. for passenger planes. But 
why not? Our own United flies 5 million more 
passenger miles in a year than all the British, 
German and French lines combined, and every 
mile of United’s 40,000 plane-miles per day is 
with these famous big twin-engined Boeings. 


LINES 
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GOLD CLAUSE: Treasury Does ““Home Work” 


As Country Waits for Supreme Court Decision 


A crowd hung around the door of a 
basement room in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington last Saturday. In their infor- 
mal conference room the nine Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States were discussing the momentous 
gold-clause cases. 

There was no chance of getting into 
the closely guarded room. There was 
even less chance of a “leak’’ from the 
legalistically trained minds on the Su- 
preme Court bench. 

But reporters hoped that the actions 
of the Justices might convey some 
vague hint. The American public, from 
farmer to millionaire, had the jitters 
about the gold-clause problem. Editors 
wanted stories. Earlier in the week 
stocks and commodities churned rest- 
lessly downward. Gold-clause bonds 
shot up. Dollars soared in foreign- 
exchange markets. Later the markets 
quieted down and gold shipments from 
abroad steadied the dollar. 

Finally The Associated Press report- 
ers sent out a story. When the meet- 
ing broke up, six Justices remained 
closeted together. Five of these are 
considered “progressives,” although two 
of them—Chief Justice Charles Evans 





Hughes and Justice Owen J. Roberts— 
have occasionally been found on either 
side of the fence. The others who re- 
mained were Justices Louis D. Bran- 
deis, Harlan F. Stone, Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, and George Sutherland—a so- 
called conservative. The Justices who 
left—Willis Van Devanter, James C. 
McReynolds and Pierce Butler—are all 
considered conservatives. 

A majority opinion rules a Supreme 
Court decision. Brash observers,saw in 
the withdrawal of the three conserva- 
tive Justices a hint that the court 
might divide 5 to 4 on a liberal inter- 
pretation. This would mean that the 
joint resolution of Congress canceling 
the gold clause would be upheld. 

Last week saw a country-wide guess- 
ing contest. What would the Justices 
decide? What would the government 
do in case of defeat? 

The estimated amount of securities 
containing the clause is approximately 
$100,000,000,000. Many observers 
thought the Justices would uphold the 
government as having acted for the 
public good during an emergency. Oth- 
ers reasoned the government would be 
allowed to cancel the gold clause in 










































UNDERWOOD 


A Social Interlude in the Gold Clause Case: Chief Justice and Mrs. 


Hughes Leave Their Home for the White House Reception to the Judiciary 





private obligations, but would be calleq 
on to pay its Liberty Bonds and other 
gold securities in 1.69 dollars. They 
maintained the government could not 
make and break its own contracts. 

As a further refinement, some ex. 
perts foresaw the court deciding that 
only foreign holders of government 
bonds must be paid in the $1.69 equiva- 
lent. This school maintained that mat- 
ters of public policy might rule in this 
country but could not be applied to for- 
eign bond holders. 

If sweepingly defeated, some finan- 
ciers said, Congress could restore the 
old gold content of the dollar and re- 
duce the price of gold. Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, Cleveland statistician, be- 
lieves this would restore business con- 
fidence and be good for the country. 

Prof. Oliver M. W. Sprague, former 
adviser to the Bank of England and the 
United States Treasury, saw no cause 
for alarm. He suggested the passage of a 
constitutional amendment which would 
give the government the power denied it 
by the Supreme Court. This, he thought, 
could be put through in 30 days. 

“Well, I feel optimistic,” remarked 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
But he hinted that the Treasury was 
doing “home work,” so that the proper 
legislation could be rushed through 
Congress if the decision were adverse. 

The Supreme Court often takes weeks 
to decide an important case. It hands 
down decisions only on Mondays. On 
the bare chance that the gold decision 
might be forthcoming, spectators 
crowded every inch of the small court 
room when the court convened this 
week. Chief Justice Hughes, black- 
robed and bewhiskered, rapidly read 
the order in the famous Mooney bomb- 
ing case (see page 17). The court re- 
cessed until Feb. 4. Until that date or 
later the country will get no sedative 
for its gold-clause .nerves. 


EARNINGS : Company Reports and 
Trends Reflect 1934 Gains 


Good business news last week cov- 
ered a wide range. 


® The Chesapeake & Ohio, leading the 
major railroads in revealing preliminary 
earnings for all twelve months of 1934, 
reported $3.65 a common share, only 2 
cents less than in 1933. The great coal- 
carrying railroad has consistently re- 
ported common-share earnings during 
the depression, an unattainable goal 
for many other carriers. Total earn- 
ings on the common for 1934 reached 
nearly $30,000,000. 


® Stockholders of American Telephone 
& Telegraph got their usual $2.25 quar- 
terly dividend check on their common 
shares with news that the system's 
earnings last year are estimated at 
$5.85 a share. While this beat the $5.38 
shown in 1933, it was still considerably 


~ below the regular dividend rate of $9. 


Walter S. Gifford, urbane president, 
disclosed that the system had 13,460,- 
000 telephones in service on Dec. 31, oF 
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14 per cent below the maximum reached 
in 1930. The company gained about 
298,000 telephones last year, compared 
with a loss of 630,000 in 1933. 


® Besides its huge mail-order business, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. operates a 
chain of stores. Profits for the eleven 
months to Dec. 31 (the company’s fiscal 
year ends Jan. 31) soared to more than 
$9,000,000 and topped any full year 
since 1929. Earnings, after deductions, 
amounted to $1.77 a common share, 
against 21 cents in the similar 1933 
period. 

J. C. Penney Co. reported sales of 
$212,031,000 for 1934, an all-time high 
for the chain-store company. 


®United States Steel Corp. announced 
restoration of a six-day week for thou- 
sands of its white-collar workers. Since 
September office workers have had a 
holiday on Saturdays and a 10 per cent 
cut from pay envelopes. Many will get 
their cut back. 

Other steel companies are expected to 
follow “Big Steel’s” lead. Estimates 
place steel operations at around 50 per 
cent of the industry’s capacity, indica- 
tion that most companies are working 
into the profit zone. When the five-day 
week was decreed, operations were un- 
der 20 per cent. 

* 


FREIGHT CARS: G. A. T. Head 
Builds $1,000 to $1,315,500 


In 1898 a young Chicago meat sales- 
man paid $1,000 for some second-hand 
refrigerator cars. By renting them to 
firms that shipped foodstuffs, he made 
money. 

Last week the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission revealed how that 
$1,000 investment had grown. It an- 
nounced that Max Epstein, chairman of 
the board and founder of the General 
American Transportation Corp., owned 
about 4% per cent—35,348 shares, 
worth $1,315,500—of the firm’s stock. 

In 36 years General American be- 
came the world’s largest private oper- 
ator of freight cars. It has almost 
60,000 of them in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe. 

Despite hard times the $90,000,000 
company is still growing. Last week 
it announced plans to build a new ship 
terminal at Houston, Texas, and to 
double the capacity of those already 
built at New York and Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

At these terminals ships from all 
over the world unload and take on 
petroleum, naphtha, whale oil from ‘the 
South Seas, Russian sunflower-seed oil, 
blackstrap molasses from Java, Afri- 
can palm oil, and other liquids. Im- 
porters and exporters rent from Gen- 
eral American huge steel tanks where 
their gooey oils can be stored while 
awaiting shipment. 

Renting tanks is a growing phase of 
General American’s activities. But it 
is not the biggest item in the com- 
pany’s profit. Chief source of income 
lies in making, selling, and leasing 
tank and refrigerator cars to shippers 
and railroads. 

Firms like Shell Union Oil Corp. can 
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Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives 
are now commencing their 1935 itineraries 
...Visiting 52 cities all over the country. 
They will show comprehensive assortments 
of suits and overcoats, shirts, neckties, and 
other articles of clothing...together with 
accessories such as hats and shoes, made to 
our special order in this country or imported 
from the best known makers in England. 
If you will write to our New York store, 
Madison Avenue, corner of 44th Street, we 
shall be glad to send you a copy of the current 
itinerary...showing when and where one of 


our men will be in your own city or nearby. 
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rent General American tank cars by 
the year or month. Dairy companies, 
such as Borden’s, can hire special milk 
cars for a single day. As in other in- 
dustries, rates fluctuated during the 
depression. Tank cars have leased for 
around $32.50 a month. Milk cars have 
cost as much as $12 a day. 

Many shippers find it more economi- 
cal to lease cars than to buy them. A 
refrigerator car costs about $3,000. 
This is a heavy investment for a com- 
pany that may use the car only two 
or three months a year. Moreover, re- 
pair charges and upkeep costs run 
high. In 1930 Swift & Co. sold to 
General American its entire fleet of 
6,000 refrigerator cars, arranging to 
rent them in the future under a 40- 
year lease. 

Among General American’s railroad 
customers are the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Erie, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. These lines 
rent specialized equipment, such as re- 
frigerator cars, on a mileage basis. 

General American, like its chief 
competitors, North American Car 
Corp. and Union Tank Car Co., has 
made a profit throughout the depres- 
sion. Peak earnings of $8.03 a com- 
mon share in 1930 dropped to $2.19 in 
1932, then rose to an estimated $3.23 
last year. 

Company researchers are kept busy. 
Alcohol, turpentine, and hydrogen per- 
oxide deteriorate if shipped in steel. 
So General American engineers de- 


signed the first all-aluminum tank 


cars. For transporting caustic soda, 
used by rayon and soap makers, they 
built cars lined with nickel. Shipping 
sulphuric acid requires a lead or rub- 
ber-lined car. 

Some years ago the United States 
Navy consulted the company’s ex- 
perts. The navy uses helium gas for 
dirigibles at its Lakehurst, N. J., air 
station. 

From Texas wells it formerly ob- 
tained the gas in small steel cylinders. 
This method of transportation was 
costly. 

General American invented a car to 
hold 230,000 cubic feet of helium. Huge 
cylinders lie lengthwise in the car like 
logs. Each is filled with gas at a 
pressure of 2,250 pounds to the square 
inch. The helium car cost $55,000 but 
it saved freight charges of $4,059 on 
each trip. The navy ordered ten cars. 

For shipping milk the company 
makes tank cars that hold 6,000 gal- 
lons. This is three times the capacity 
of an ordinary freight car loaded with 
40-quart cans. These special cars have 
two huge glass-lined tanks which get 
thoroughly scrubbed at the end of each 
trip. 

Though not refrigerated, the cars are 
so well insulated that the milk stays 
at about the temperature at which it 
is loaded. The 1926 hurricane caused 
a temporary milk shortage in Florida. 
Relief agencies attached a milk car to 
a passenger train, which rushed from 
Janesville, Wis., to Miami in 54 hours. 
On the 1,800-mile trip the temperature 
of the milk rose only one degree. 

Other insulated cars carry molten 





MORRIS ROSENFELD 


Newcomer to Traffic: A Cabin Cruiser Moves Up Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, on Its Way to the National Motor Boat Show 


metal at 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
above zero, and solid carbon dioxide— 
dry ice—at 109 degrees below. 

Mr. Epstein founded General Ameri- 
can by accident. While working for 
Armour & Co. he heard that a Pitts- 
burgh brewery wanted to buy twenty 
second-hand refrigerator cars. Knowing 
that Armour had 48 old cars for sale, 
young Epstein wrote to the brewery. 

The brewer replied that he would 
send a man to inspect the equipment. 
Struck with a sales idea, Epstein had 
one of the cars painted to resemble the 
brewery’s ornate letterhead. The brew- 
er’s representative was so impressed 
that he purchased the cars immediately. 

Epstein’s commission on the deal was 
$1,000. There were still 28 cars for 
sale. Young Epstein bought them, of- 
fering his commission as down pay- 
ment. Then he tried to sell. When no 
buyer turned up he leased the cars to 
firms needing them for short periods. 

The renting business expanded rapid- 
ly. In 1916, when more capital was 
needed, the firm sold stock to the public. 

Today, at 59, Mr. Epstein is slightly 
bald and weighs about 200 pounds. 
He no longer worries over details of 
his business. His brother-in-law, Les- 
ter North Selig, shoulders much of the 
responsibility. Mr. Selig is General 
American’s president. 


e 
BOAT SHOW: New Motor Craft 


Take the Streamline Course 


Pedestrians seldom raise their eyes 
to inspect New York City’s endless traf- 
fic jams. Yet last week yokels and 
sophisticates alike paused to gape. 
Deep-hulled cabin cruisers, sharp- 


prowed runabouts, and flimsy outboard 
racing shells nosed through East 47th 
Street. Then they lurched into-Grand 
Central Palace for the thirtieth Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show. It continues 
through this Saturday. 

Visitors to the Palace a fortnight 
ago saw streamlined automobiles. Spec- 
tators this week found that marine 
architects had followed motor-body de- 
signers and applied aerodynamics to 
their products too. Rounded corners 
and sloping windshields now increase 
speed and cut fuel consumption at sea 
as well as on land. 

Three years ago the shrewder boat 
manufacturers met the depression with 
big price cuts. Though profits fell, sales 
stayed up. Salty folk—whether pur- 
chasers of 50-foot, $20,000 cruisers or 
$100 outboard motors—bought hulls 
and engines first, doodads later if they 
could afford them. This year’s boats 
continue to be basically simple, with 
prices substantially where they have 
been since 1932. 

Biggest boat in the show is “Elco 
Forty Eight.” It was built by the Elec- 
tric Boat Co., which also makes sub- 
marines, dynamos, and Diesel engines. 
New in every detail, the blue-and-white 
craft is 48 feet 5 inches long. Its twin 
screws drive it at 20 miles an hour. 
Designed primarily for leisurely off- 
shore cruising, it has a large galley and 
comfortable berths for six passengers 
and crew of two. The price is $19,500. 

Next in size is the gracefully stream- 
lined 45-foot Wheeler Playmate. Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corp. presents 
the third largest boat in the show—a 
39-foot, twin-cabin cruiser. Richardson, 
Matthews, Whitney, and Horace E. 
Dodge all show trim enclosed models. 

Though Chris-Craft and Gar Wood 
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To the tens of thousands of friends and customers 
who wrote from every state and many foreign 
lands—Our grateful appreciation. 


To those who wrote, “Chesapeake and Ohio is a 
railroad with a heart”—We admit it. 


To those who wanted to know sure ’nough whether 
it’s the tail or the paw on the pillow— I?’s the paw. 


To those who offered Chessie a new home—She 
wouldn’t like that; neither would we. 


To those who sent her catnip mice and other Christ- 
mas greetings— We're afraid you'll spoil her. 


To those who demanded to know ‘“Where’s Papa?”’ 
—He’s a traveling man. : 


To those who wanted to buy several for framing — 
Sorry, we couldn’t disappoint the thousands who 


begged for just one. 


To those who waited too long—There just ain’t 


any more. 


To those who vowed to sleep like a kitten in Air- 


Conditioned Comfort o 
— ORCHIDS! 


n Chesapeake and Ohio 
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Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
$3°75 per Section 

with Glass Door 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 


USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
designs, materials and 
finishes, giving almost 
any desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future; alsosaves youl 
the middleman’s profit. 
Price complete as illustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.25. 
Write for your Free Copy of Our Illustrated 
Catalog No. N-145. It will interest you. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
NewYork Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 
Fits any Space. 
Always com- 
plete yet never 
finished.” 
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You shave with 


broad natural strokes 


Just try Wide Range shav- 
ing —the stroke that removes 
the beard cleanly and com- 
fortably at its base. Thousands 
of new users acclaim the un- 
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entered the cruiser field for the first 
time this year, their low, rakish speed 
boats drew more sight-seers. These 
two manufacturers, along with Dodge, 
feature open-cockpit runabouts capable 
of doing 45 to 50 miles an hour. They 
cost about $5,000. 

Electri-Craft is exhibiting three 
models—the slowest motor boats in the 
show—varying in price from $175 to 
$950. Their smoothness, ease of han- 
dling, and low upkeep compensate for a 
top speed of 9 miles an hour. 

Other exhibits range from the 7-ton, 
600-horsepower Winton Diesel engine 
to a tiny five-eighths-horsepower out- 
board; from a 30-foot motorless sloop- 
rigged craft to the 6-foot Cape Cod 
Midget rigged with scarlet canvas; 
from Sparkman & Stevens’ ice boat to 
an ancient Eskimo kayak. Accessory 
makers display their wares—everything 
in a boat from plumbing to propellers. 
Bright-faced young women show how 
varnishes resist salt water. A miniature 
cruiser alternately bursts into flame 
and passes through carbon dioxide to 
demonstrate Lux fire extinguishers. 

Compared to the automobile industry, 
motor-boat manufacturing is still in the 
medieval-guild stage of development. 
Whereas 27 auto factories supply vir- 
tually all America’s passenger cars, 
3,500-odd motor-boat builders are in 
business. None of them publishes sales- 
volume data. Experts estimate that 
1,500,000 motor craft ply American 
waterways. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: Mr. Eccles 
Says Get Out After 6 Years 


Anti-New Dealers last week com- 
plained once more about “the extension 
of Federal influence over local affairs.” 
They objected to a new Federal Re- 
serve Board ruling. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Reserve Board chairman, made public 
a letter he mailed Jan. 9 to the twelve 
district Reserve banks. ‘The board has 
reached the conclusion,” the letter read, 
“that six years c* service represents 
the maximum period during which a 
director should remain continuously in 
office . . . It will not continue in office 
as directors men appointed by it who 
have served six or more consecutive 
years...” 

Mr. Eccles referred to the directors 
of the twelve banks. Each one is man- 
aged by nine men named for three-year 
terms. Six of the nine are elected by 
the member commercial banks in the 
particular Reserve district. The Feder- 
al Reserve Board—six Presidential ap- 
pointees with twelve-year terms and 
two ex-officio members, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Controller of 
the Currency—appoints the remaining 
three directors. 

Banking students predict the board’s 
new policy hereafter will limit the terms 
of all directors. They interpret Mr. 
Eccles’s decision as a move to make 
younger and more pliable men guardi- 
ans of the nation’s chief credit foun- 
tains. 

Liquor: Dry-goods men are invading 
the wet-goods business. Last week 
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Louis S. Gimbel became sales promo. 
tion manager of the Schenley Import 
Corp., a subsidiary of Schenley Distij. 
lers Corp. Still in his 30s, Mr. Gimbej 
was formerly vice president of Saks. 
Fifth Avenue, fashionable New York 
and Chicago department stores. 

The newcomer earned his spurs in 
the liquor business as promotion and 
advertising manager of Laird & (Co, 
makers of applejack. He made the 
favorite drink of New England farmers 
popular among Park Avenue brokers 
and debutantes. 

Schenley’s chairman, Grover A, 
Whalen, also is a former department. 
store executive. He resigned last year 
as general manager of John Wanamak- 
er, New York. Previously for two years 
he served as New York’s Police Com- 
missioner. 

Last week the personal barber chair 
Mr. Whalen used at police headquarters 
found a new use. Lewis J. Valentine, 
New York’s present Police Commis. 
sioner, presented it to the Municipal 
Lodging House. 

“This is a fine chair,” beamed George 
Di Filippo, barber at the lodging house. 
He gazed: fondly at the brown leather 
upholstery and shining porcelain arms, 
“Tt must have cost more than $200.” 

RESIGNATION: At Basle, Switzerland, 
directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements are looking for a new 
president. Leon Fraser, who filled the 
post since February, 1933, last week 
declined re-election when his term ex- 
pires in May. 

The 45-year-old American wants to 
return to his business interests in the 
United States. He had never worked 
in a bank before he joined the World 
Bank. An ex-newspaper reporter, he 
practised law in New York and Paris. 

The World Bank opened in 1930 as 
part of the Young Plan for repara- 
tions. Its chief function was to act as 
a clearing house for German payments. 
When Germany stopped paying under 
the 1931 Hoover moratorium and the 
subsequent Lausanne agreement, World 
Bank officials found idle time on their 
hands. 

SECURITIES: Business men last week 
applauded the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s latest efforts to hasten 
recovery. SEC announced greatly 
simplified forms of registering security 
issues under the Securities Act of 1933. 

“The changes should be of sub- 
stantial value in permitting both new 
and refunding issues to get under 
way,” commented the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, long 4 
severe critic of the Securities Act. 

First big corporation to act under 
the new rules was Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Three days after SEC's 
announcement, it revealed plans t0 
register $10,000,000 of stock for sale to 
employes. 

SEC officials hope their simplified 
forms may enable companies to refund 
$3,000,000,000 of bonds at lower inter- 
est. rates. Heretofore, corporations 
with long, complicated- histories havé 
balked at the huge amount of data 
they had to report. 
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GAUCHO: A Colorfui Legend of 
An Argentine Pampas Cowboy 


DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA. By Ricardo Gui- 
raldes. 267 pages, 54,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 


“Don Segundo Sombra occupies in 
Argentinean letters a place not unre- 
lated to that of Huckleberry Finn,” 
says Waldo Frank in his introduction 
to this book. 

It is a picturesque story of hero- 
worship. The author long admired a 
lusty gaucho or cattleman on his 
father’s ranch. At 39 he wrote a 
novel about him. 

The boy, who tells the story in his 
own words, is, like Mark Twain’s 
character, a homeless waif with a taste 
for adventure. His adventures, like 
Huck’s, portray life in an unsettled 
exciting country—in this case the Ar- 
gentine pampas. 

When the book opens the boy, who is 
never named, is living with two dried- 
up aunts in an Argentine town. His 
greatest thrills come from barroom gos- 
sip; his only sport is catching catfish. 

One evening a_ broad-shouldered, 
copper-skinned gaucho blows into the 
barroom. The bartender identifies him 
as Don Segundo, a cowboy who can’t 
be thrown by the toughest wild colts. 
He has killed a man, and he tells tall 
stories in a falsetto voice. As he leaves 
the barroom he succeeds in dodging 
the knife thrown at him by a fighting 
drunk. Coolly he picks it up. Gal- 
lantly he refrains from punishing his 
assailant. 

The boy’s eyes bulge with admira- 
tion. Next day he leaves his despised 
aunts to follow his hero. Together 
they drive cattle, fight cocks, race 
horses, and do battle with man and 
beast. Don Segundo makes a fine idol 
for a boy: “His was the lone anarchic 
spirit which droops in any prolonged 
intercourse with men. The action he 
loved best was the endless ride; the 
talk he loved best was the soliloquy.” 

A product of gaucho-Catholic cul- 
ture, Don Segundo reveled in legends. 
His best soliloquy was the story of how 
Old Man Misery came to stay in the 
world. Misery was blacksmith on a 
ranch in the Holy Land. One day with 
a silver nail he shod a horse for the 
Lord, who was passing by. He was 
offered whatever he wanted in return. 
The Lord’s companion, St. Peter, sug- 
gested a free pass into Paradise. 
Misery declined, choosing instead to 
possess magic powers. When he died, 
the devil was so scared of these powers 
that he kept him out of hell, and St. 
Peter was too indignant to let him past 
the celestial gates. He had to remain 
on earth. 

Ricardo Guiraldes, the author of this 
Argentine classic, was the son of a 
rich ranch-owner and politician. Start- 
ing at the age of 2 he spent most of 
his life commuting between his own 
country and Europe. He founded a 
magazine and wrote books. 

The present work is his most famous. 
Ten years ago he returned’ to the 
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family estate outside of Buenos Aires 
to write this book. He composed most 
of it in the branches of a gigantic 
native tree called the ombu, which looks 
like a herd of elephants upside down. 

“Don Segundo Sombra” was pub- 
lished in Spanish in 1926, a year be- 
fore its author’s death. Subsequently, 
when Waldo Frank visited the Guiral- 
des ranch, he found the original Don 
Segundo still active enough to dance 
and sing. His improvised songs give 
spice to the book. 


e 
Woll Gives More 


Conservatives 


LABOR: Mr. 


Assurances To 


LABOR, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT. By 
Matthew Woll. 341 pages, 84,000 words. 
Appleton-Century, New York. $2. 


The optimism of Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has passed its zenith. When 
the NRA was put into operation he 
was so enthusiastic that he preached 
a sermon about it in New York’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
It “should make for the preservation 
of the American home, the most im- 
portant institution of the body social,” 
he said. He recommended that work- 
men act as vigilantes to see that the 
codes were carried out. 

In this book he sings a different tune. 
“My quarrel is,” he complains, ‘with 
labor’s readiness to leave everything 
to the government.” He deplores the 
Recovery Act in which he had so much 
faith, because instead of clearing the 
way for continuous employer-laborer 
bargaining it has put decisions up to 
government arbitration boards. 

He wonders if the “bureaucracy” of 
the administration can ever be limited; 
whether it is constitutional; how it can 
ever be paid for. 

Persons who think that labor officials 
are always “radical” will be surprised 
by Mr. Woll. He has outdone the 
staunchest conservatives. Compared 
to him, said one reporter, “Congress- 
man Hamilton Fish Jr. appears almost 
a Communist.” Mr. Woll favors fat 
tariffs and thin immigration. The 
thought of inflation makes him see red. 
He believes in small strikes, but main- 
tains that a general strike (such as 
occurred in England nine years ago) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Matthew Woll, Labor Leader Who 
Has Lined Up With Conservatives 


is “a strike against the State,” and 
should be broken by force. Legislation 
for a blanket 30-hour week would be 
impractical, he thinks. In this book 
he even finds some praise for Henry 
Ford, arch-enemy of organized labor. 

Mr. Woll uses his power to fight big 
business men as individuals, never as 
a class. ‘Mutuality of interest” is his 
watchword. He wants a government 
that will “not unduly intrude or at- 
tempt to direct either employers or 
workers against their better judg- 
ment.” 

Born 55 years ago in the Duchy of 
Luxemburg, Mr. Woll moved to Chi- 
cago in 1891. He studied law but 
adopted photo-engraving as a career. 
At 26 he became president of the 
Photo-Engravers Union. He was so 
close to the chief of the A. F. of L., 
the late Samuel Gompers, that he was 
dubbed “Crown Prince” of American 
labor. He is now director of the fed- 
eration’s legal bureau and head of the 
International Labor Press of America. 


NAPOLEON III: Emperor’s Ideas 
Without Emperor’s Decision 


ANOTHER CAESAR, By Alfred Neumann. 589 
pages, 185,000 words. Knopf, New York: $3. 


Here is a scholarly, anecdotal biog- 
raphy, in lively fiction form, of one of 
the world’s greatest misfits, Napoleon 
III. It brings a confused, melodramat- 
ic period to life. 

Young Charles Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte began life under a cloud. Peo- 
ple knew that Hortense, then Queen 
of. Holland, was his mother but said 
that Napoleon, brother of the Nether- 
land King, was his real father. He 
had the imperial desires of his alleged 
sire without the imperial genius. 

Twice, at Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
he tried ineffectually to invade the 
country from which his family was ex- 
iled after Waterloo: ‘When the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 made France’ temporarily 
safe for democracy, Louis appeared on 


the scene as a radical republican paci- 
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fist. Elected President, he broke hig 
oath to maintain the Republic and ip 
1852 made himself Emperor by a coup 
d’etat. He lived to lead his country to 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War. 

This book takes Louis only as far as 
the coup d’etat. It describes the per- 
sonal friends who most influenced him: 
the tutor, Le Bas, who tried in vain to 
make him democratic, and two adoring 
English mistresses, whom he induced 
to play politics. 

“Another Caesar” includes many 
first-rate dramatic scenes and conver- 
sations: On some sections the prolific 
writer seems to have dwelled too long, 

Alfred Neumann was born in West 


' Prussia, moved to Berlin, then to Mu- 


nich, where the war overtook him. He 
now lives in Florence, Italy. His first 
publication was a book of verse writ- 
ten in 1917 while he was convalescing 
from wounds. Since then he has spe- 
cialized in historical fiction. His “The 
Patriot,” a play dealing with the as- 
sassination of the Russian Czar Paul‘, 
was produced here seven years ago. 
Later, in film form, it gave the actor 
Emil Jannings a memorable role. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Island Color; 
Strong Stuff; Model Housing 


NOT WITHOUT THE WEDDING. By Theo- 
dore Pratt. 285 pages, 54,000 words, Dut- 
ton, New York. $2. 


Light novel by the young man who 
a year and a half ago had to leave 
Majorca when he offended islanders 
with a magazine article called “Para- 
dise Enjoys a Boom.” The story is 
that of young Philip who goes to “The 
Paradise Islands” to stay with an uncle 
and two aunts. He runs into a beau- 
tiful New York actress. The rest is 
Majorca color and conversation. 


THE BREATHLESS MOMENT. Edited by 
Philip Van Doren Stern. Knopf, New York. 
$3. 


Photographs of the seamy side of 
life as caught by ubiquitous camera 
men all over the world. It includes 
lynchings, wrecks, executions, duels, 
and earthquakes. Herbert Asbury, 
former New York Herald Tribune 
newspaper man, has written brief ex- 
planatory captions. The book is de- 
signed exclusively for those who like 
their meat raw. 


MR. FINCHLEY’S HOLIDAY. By Victor Can- 
ning. 349 pages, 100,000 words. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $2.50. 


Odyssey of an Englishman on vaca- 
tion. Mr. Finchley starts out for 4 
conventional stay at the seashore. An 
automobile thief kidnaps him by mis-< 
take and starts him on three weeks of 
vagabondage and -middle-aged  ro- 
mance. Entertaining but long-winded: 


> 

MODERN HOUSING. By Catherine Bauer. 302 = 
pages, 90,000 words. Appendix, Index, Tg 
lustrations. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $9 > 


Sponsored by the resources of the. 
Carnegie Corporation, a traveling re- ~ 
search: student vigorously tackles one 
of the age’s most vexing problems. She _ 
emphasizes housing developments in — 
other. countries as a guide to what‘ — 
might be accomplished here. s 
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More than 100,000 families have responded to the NEws-WEEK idea of an essen- 
tial news service. 


This acceptance has been possible only because there existed a logical place for 
the publication in its chosen field; in fact, a weekly of the type of News-WEEK was in- 
evitable at the moment of its appearance. 


The successful completion of its first stage of progress is.at once an indication 
of the virility of its conception and the vigor with which it has been developed. 


The typical reader of NEws-WEEK is keenly alert to what is going on about him; 
his economic status demands that he keep well-informed: he is busy, hence he wants 
his news concisely told; he is successful because he is busy. 


And, being successful, he is amply able to indulge his taste for the better things 
of life brought to his attention through advertising. 


Advertisers find among such readers that degree of responsiveness essential to. 
the profitable employment of the printed page, in a definite market demonstrably 
above the average in buying power. 
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